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INTRODUCTION. 



If It b»tra«tlutt '^hoam tuom wm nndtnd Inppfor miwiahk 
lo pioportioD to tlia (ood or evil mfhieDc^ tKewiied ovw tbem by 
woman — asauttt. wile, or Biother''-Ht will be admitted aa a laet 
ol the utmodt mtpdrtanoe* tUat every thing should be done to iii- 
^rove the taste, cultiyate the undenrtanding.and elevate the charac- 
ter of those ^'hii^priesteaaea ** of our doiaQsticaaiictaaziea. The 
page of history iiif(»ins usythat ^ progress of any nation in mor- 
als, civilization, and refinement, is in proportion to the elevated 
or degraded position in which woman is placed in society; and 
the same instructive volume will enaUe us to perceive, that the 
fanciful creations of the needie, have exerted a marked influence 
over the pursuit3 and destinies of man. 



IV INTRODUCTION. 

To blend the useful, with the ornamental and to exhibit the 
pushing forth X)f mind, vitalised by the warm and glowing afl^- 
tions of Ae heart, is the peculiar honor and sacred destiny of wo- 
mai). Without her influence, life would be arrayed in sables, and 
the proud lords of creation would be infinitely more miserable and 
helpless than the beasts that perish. To render then those ** ter- 
restrial angels** all that our fondest wishes could desire, or our 
most idvid imaginations iHcture,must be, under any circumstances, 
a pleasing and delightful employment; while for a father or a 
brother to behold her returning all the care bestowed upon her, by 
die thousand offices of love, to the performance to which she alone 
18 equal, it doubtless one of the most exalted sources of human 
felidly 

Providence has, in a remarkable manner, adapted woman's tastes 
and propennties to the station she was designed to occupy in ttie 
scale of being. Tender and affectionate, it is her highest bliss to 
minister to the wants, the convenience, or the pleasure of thosq 
she loves; and hence, her Inventive powers have been, in all ages, 
called into early and active exercise, in the fabrication of those ar- 
ticles calculated to accomplish those desirable ends. Amongst 
Aese, Useful and Ornamental Needlework, Knitting, and Netting, 
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oecapy a (tittaigiaibed piace, and aie tapeUe of bei^g Biftde, not 
tmfywmwi of penopd g,niiiinliini,brt <rf ^gli iftwal benefit,iMl 
tiie means of develoinng in smpasaing loYelinesB and g;iioe, mom 
of the highest and noblest fedings ci the sonL 

To hecKime n expert needk-'trMMin sImmM bf aa o^^ 
bition to every fxdt one Never k beauty and tenuntne grace 
80 afttiBctive,as when c^ga^ed in the hoaoialMe diachaii^B ot hoose- 
hold ^tks, and domestic eaves. The sufefects mated af ia this 
littie nnteaal are of tast impoKlaaoe» and to them we are indebted 
lor a higt auMmat of the ccmloits we enjoy; as, without their 
aid, we i^iOBld be rednoed to a bMb of misery and deftitatioQ of 
whidk it is haordly possiye to fonn an adequate conce^ion. To 
kam, then, how, to fabricate aitifilea ol dress and utility for family 
use, CNT, in Ibe case of kdks bkssed ^th the means of affluence, 
for the aid and ecinfost xji the deserring poor^ ehoold fc»m one of 
^ most prominent branches of lemak edacatimi. And yet ex- 
perigee mast haye canTinced those who are at all conversant with 
thegemsral slate of sockty,tfaat thk k a kmnch of study to which 
no^kglike d«e attention k paid in the usual routine of school in* 
Btruction. The efibcts of thianeg^ect are (^ten painfully apparent 
in after 1^, 'Whsxit from a variety of circumstances, such know« 
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le^ would be of the highest advantage, and sobeenrirat to the 
noblest ends^eifli^ of dcmiestic comfort, or of active and geneious 
benevoloice. 

The records of histxnry inform us of the hi^ antiquity of the 
art of needlewbtk ; andJts beautiful mysteries were amongst the 
earliest developments of fet^ate taste and ii^enuity . As civiliza- 
tion increased, new wwots called forth new exertions ; the loom 
poured fo^ its multiferious materials, and the needle, with its 
accompanying implements, gave form and utiUy to the fabrics sub- 
mitted to its operations. No one can look upon the N£in)iJE, 
without emotion ; it is a constant companion throughout the pil- 
grimage of life. We find it the first instrument of use placed in 
the hand of budding childhood, and it is found to retain its useful- 
ness and charm, even when tremUing in the grasp (d fast declining 
fige. Hie little girl first employs it in the dressing of her doll : 
then she is taught its still higher use, in making up some neces- 
sary articles for a beloved brother, (ur a revered parent Approech- 
mg to womanhood, additional preparations of articles of use, as 
ornaments of herself and others, call for its daily employment ; 
and with what tender emotions does the glittering steel inspire the 
bosom, as beneath its magic toudi,that which is to deck a lover 
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or adom a bride, becomes TinUe ia the charming pioduetioDft of 
female skiU and fond legaid. To Hie adornments ol the bridal 
bed, the munerous preparatioiis for an aiudoosly-expected little 
stranger, and the Tarions comforts and conveniences of life, the 
service of this little instrument is indispensible. Oft^ too is it 
foundaiding in the preparation of gifts of friendship, the efibcts of 
benevolence, and tiie works of charity. Many of those article, 
which minister so essentially to the solace of the afflicted, would 
be unknown without it; and its friendly aid does not desert us, 
even inthe dark hour of sorrow and affliction. By its aid, we form 
the last covering which is to enwrap the body of a departed loved 
one, and prepare those sable habiliments, which custom has 
adopted as the external signs of mourning. 

The needle is also capable of becoming an important monitor to 
the female heart; and we would impress this truth seriously upon 
their recollection j that as there is 

" Sennont in ttonet, 
And good in every thing.** 

80 the needle they so often use, is, cmt may be,a silent but saktary 
moral teacher. They all know that however good the eye of a 
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n^efie may be, if it wem nwted and pointiessjit would be of fittk 
tsae. Let them aim recollect, tet^MHigh it may poEHKStbei^^ 
pdnt andpdu^mthetrorid, if tteBtitate of ^ «ye, it would be 
of no use at all. The lesson we wish them to derive from 4ience, 
is this ; that as it is the eye which holds libe thread^ and that it is 
by the thread alone that &e needle becomes useful, so it is the eye 
of intelligence directed to the attafamient of useful ends, that gives 
all the real value to the point and polish, which is so much ad- 
mired in the educated female ; and that uidess the intellectual 
powers of the mind be engaged in the pursuits of goodness, aU 
other endowments will be useless to their possessor. Let them 
learn also, not to despise such of their companions as, though in- 
telligent and useful, are neither possessed of wit or elegance equal 
k) their own. Circumstances may have rendered them, like the 
needle, rusty and pointless ; but the eye of intelligence is there, 
and they maystiU be useful. 

The want of a work containing dear instructions, without un- 
necessary diffuseness, by which the uninitiated may become their 
own instructors, has long been sensibly felt ; and this want, the 
following pages are intended to supply. Our mm is, hot to make 
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yoang ladies senrik copyiits,but to laad tiiem to the fomuUkm oi 
habits of diought and leflcetioii, whic^may issiie in higher attain- 
ments tiian the knitting ot a shawl, or the netting of a poise. 

Indeed, it is only iiHien accomplishments are rendered snbservi- 
ent to the devdopment <A moral goodness, ibat tiiey may become 
poEsaits at all worthy of an accoontable being. We weie not sent 
into this world to flutter tiirongh lile,like the gaudy butterfly, only 
tobeseenandadnured. We were designed to be nsefol to our fellow 
beings; and to nmke all onr powem aiuL capabilities, in some way 
oi other ccmdudye to the happiness and wel&ue of oar co-joum^rers 
(m the path of time. To this ttid, we wish our fair comitrywomen 
to devote their best attention ; and,in its attainment, to exert eTtry 
eneigy which they possess. We wish them to make all the know- 
ledge which they may aoquite subserre scmie noble purpose, which 
will outlive the present hour. But to do this, the well-spring of 
the purest affections must be opened in the soul; and the el^ant 
productions of taste and genius become vitalized,and animated, by 
the sfMrit of love. Thus, and thus only, can the occupa^ns of a 
leisure hour be converted into eflkient ministers of good; and 
«uch they will assuredly be found, if practised £rom right motives. 
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and plaeed in due tutonliiMttiQn to the right exopcise oi more im- 
portant duties which we owe to Untven, to our fellow beings 
and to oursdves^ • 

We aie amions to render cfegant anuiaeBiente oondueire to the 
attainment d mdrsd ends; and to lay that fouadotiim of inteilec-^ 
tuai saperiority, and affectionate Tegird^ for the comfort and ha^ 
pmess of others, which csoi alone g^ve li^t and anittiatton,sweet- 
nees and blooming fteidmefis, to the interesting scenes of iidura 
life. All ei^;8^menta, which me calcckted to elevate, soften, and 
harmonize the hmam character, have this tendency j and it Is hi 
the assnred conviction that tbt emptoyments hen treated of, aret 
wlmn^ttirated in due si^otdinatiCHi to higher duties, well adapted 
tb secure these objects, and to pitmKyte these domestic ends, that 
&e Ladies* Work-Table Book has been prepared, and is now pre- 
sented to Om lovely daughters ol our land. The public will be 
the best jii%e how far we have succeeded in our eflbrt Small as 
the worit is, it has not been produced without much labor, and 
considerable exercise of thought; and it is dedicated to our fair 
co an ti' y women, in the fervent hope, that it will not be found al- 
togedi^ unworthy of ^ir favorable notice and regard. 
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In coiiluding these introductory remaikiywe wiah to ny a ymd 
or two to (be parents and guardians ol tlioee, whose exce l lence of 
character is so essential to the wellwe of our beloTed coantqr. 
We trust by yoii,our little a^annal will be o(»diaUy appiOTed»aBd 
placed^ ^» ^ numeuto of aflection»m the hands of those yoa iM«t 
desire to see models of sincerity, elegance, and ycoipplisbnHmtf 
This will be well; but we trust the matter will not be allowed to 
rest there. It is not when good instructors and proper books are 
provided for the young, that the duties of the parental relationship 
are performed. No; care must be taktti to gire efficiency to the 
means thus called into requisition, by the most assiduous care, de- 
voted attention, and judiciously expressed approval on ihe part of 
those who claim the highest regard from therishig genentioB. 
The path of education is not always strewed with flowers, nor 
can it ever be pursued with either pleasure or advantaie nnlws a 
foundation of practical piety and moral worth be laid, on which' 
the snperBtructure may securely rest 

It has been well remarked "tiiat inteUect may be cultivated at 
school, but that the aflections of the heart can only be propedy 
developed amid the scenes of home.** Our aim in this work has 
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Deen,wlule seeking to promote the purposes of genuiiie education, 
to raise high the manl sentiments, and cnltiTat^ io m eminent de- 
gree die best sensibilities of die soni. In this we a^ to yoni 
cordial and careful co-operation. We know the influence of a 
jufidouB mother, and we confidently commend our labor to your 
fovoiable regard. 
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LADIES' WOEK-TABLE BOOK. 

CHAPTER 1. 
MAimiALB AM) IMPLEMENTS FOR WORKING. 

jiirskULs for plain msedlkwobx. 

Tta subject of this chapter is one to which it is haidly possi- 
ble to pay too much attention ; since, on the judicious selection of 
materials, depends, to a vast extent, the success of that prudent 
and weU-re|^ted economy, which is so essential to the welfare 
and prosperity of every &mily. On this account, we bave thought 
it right to place before our readers the following observi^icMis, 
which should be carefully stttended to, as of Hie utmost impor- 
tance. In puithanng goods, be careful to examine tiie quality; 
and, if not experienced in sdch matters, take with you an experi- 
enced friend. Qieap goods generally prove the dearest in the end. 
The following rules may assist you in this respect, if under the 
necessity of relying upon your own judgment. Be careful, in 
purchasing articles, such as linen, calico, &c., for a specific pur- 
pose, to have it the proper width. A great deal oi waste may be 
incurred, by inattention to this important direction. 

€alico is often so dressed up, as to mak^ it extremely dHkuIt 
to ascertain its red quality : hence, it is best to bny it undressed. 
It shoold be soft, and free from specks. It is of various widths, 
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and of almost all prices. A good article, at a medium price, will 
be found cheapest in &e end. 

Linen is of vanous qualities. That which is called Sufblk 
hemp is con^dered the best Irish linen is also in great repute. 
But you must be careful to escape imposition ; as there are plenty 
of imitations, which are good for nothing. 

Muslin Checks are much used for caps, &c., and are of vari- 
ous qualities. You may form a good judgment of tiiese, by ob-^ 
serving the tiiin places between the checks and the threads ; if the 
former be good, and the latter even, tiiey may generally be relied on. 

Blue Checks. — ^These may be procured either of cotton or lin- 
en ; but the linen ones, though highest in price, are cheapiest in 
the end : they will wear double the length of time that the cotton 
ones wilL 

Paints. — Give a good price, if you wish to secure a good arti- 
cle. Some colors, as red, pink, lilac, bright brown, buff, and blue, 
wear well; green, viol0, and some other colors are wry liable to 
fade. The bqst way is to procure a patch, and wash half of it 
This will test the col(^, and may jNrevent much disappointment. 

Flannels. — ^The Welsh flannels are generally preferred, as 
those that are the most durable. Lancashire flannels are cheapest, 
but are far inferior in quality. You may know tiie one from the 
other by the color: the flannels of Lancashire are of a yellowidi 
hue ; those of Wales are a kind of bluish gray tint 

Woollen Cloths. — ^These vary exceedingly,, as to quality. 
The low-priced ones are not worth half the purchase mcme^. 
Good woollen cloth is smooth, and has a good nap. If the sam- 
ple shown you, be destitute of these qualities, have nothing to do 
with it, unless you want to be cheated. 

Stuffs. — The quality of these is scMnptitnes very diflcult to 
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detect Holding them up to the li^t is a good plan. You should 
also be particular as to the dyeing, as that is sometimes very indif- 
ferently managed, and the stufi is dashed* Black dye is liable to 
injure the material Low-priced 8tufi& are rar^ good ica anything. 

CiiAPK.-^This is often damaged in the dyii^. You should 
spread it over a white surface before you purchase it, as by that 
means, the blemishes in the material, if any, will be more likely 
to appear. 

Silks. — ^These are, if good, costly; and great care should be 
exercised in selecting them. They should not be too stiff, as in 
that case they are liable to crack; and on the other hand, they 
should not be too thin, as that kind is liable to tear almost as soon 
as paper. A medium thickness and stiffiiess is the best If plain, 
you must be careful that there are no stains or specks in them ; 
And if %ured, it is advisable to have the pattern equally good on 
botli sides. This will enhance the price at first, but you will find 
«t to be good economy afterward. In silks that are to be sold 
eheap, a kind of camel's hair is frequently introduced. This may 
be detected by polling a piece of the suspected silk cross ways, 
and if camePs hair be mixed with it, it will spring with a kind of 
whirring sound. This should be attended to. 

Satin.— ^t is of various qualities and prices. The best is soft 
and thick. When used for trimmings, it should be cut the cross 
way, as it then looks better, and has a much richer appearance 
^n when put on straight. 

These general observations will be of great use, and should be 
well impressed upon the memory, so as readily to be called into 
exercise when needed. 

In making up lin^p^ thread is much preferable to cotton. Sew- 
ing-silk should be folded up neatly in wash leather, and colored 
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threads and cotton in paper, as ^ air and light ate likely to in- 
jury them. Buttons, hooks and eyes, and all metal implementB» 
when not in use, should he kept folded up; as exposure to the 
air not only tarnishes them, hut is likely to injure Aem in a Tari- 
ety of ways. 

MATERIALS FOX XAMCT IfXBQLtWCtti:. 

Canvas (coarse) eighteen threads to the inch. Work in croie 
stitch with douhle wod. This is proper for a foot-stool, sofa- 
pillow, &c. 

Canvas (very coarse) ten threads to the inch. Wwk in cross 
stitch, over one thread, with single wool If used for groundings 
work in two threads. This will accelerate the work, and lode 
equally weH. 

Silk Leaves. — If no grounding is required, work in tent stitch. 
The pattern should he laige in proportion to the fineness of the 
material. The finer the canvas, the iaiger the pattern. 

Color. — ^An attention to shkle is of the utmost consequence ; 
as on this, in an eminent degree, depends the perfection of the 
work. The shades must he so chosen, as to hlend into each oth- 
er, or all harmony of coloring will he destroyed. The canvas 
must he more distinct in tent stitch than in cross stitch, or rather 
more strongly contrasted, especially in the dark shades of flowers: 
without attention to this point, a good resemhlance of nature can- 
not be obtained. 

Wool, (Enghsh and German) white, black, and various colors. 
— ^Two, three, four, five, or six shades of each color, as the na- 
. ture of the work may require. The same observation applies to 
silk and cotton, in cases where those matetials are used. 

SpHt wool, for mosaic work. 
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Silk. Split ailk. Floss. Uali.twi»t. Decken. China ailk. 
Fine purse silk. 

CottoD, of various kinds. 

Gold twist Silver thread. Chenille. 

Beads. Thick and transparent gold. Bright and burnt steel 
Silver plated, &c. 

Perforated cards. 

Canvas, qedled bolting, for bead work. 
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MATBEIALS FOE ~ mBttOIDWT. 

Silk, satin, velvet, and cloth. 

HATSEIALS FOE XinTTIN&, KETTIKa, AND CEOCHET. 

Silk. — ^This material is extensively used in the various produc- 
tions Qt which we are about to treat The kinds usually employed 
in Knitting Netting, and Crochet, are purse silk, or twist ; coarse 
and fine netting silk ; second sized purse twist ; plain silk ; China 
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olk; extra fine, and finest netting Bilk; fieccmd sized netting silk , 
coais9 and fine chenille, andciochet silk. These are so wdl known 
that it would be a waste of time to describe them in detail. They 
Alt of a great variety of colors, and of differ^t qualities ; some 
sorts berag much more durable, both in fabric and color, than others 
No young lady should trust, at first, to her own judgment in mak- 
k)g the selection : but a little attention will soon render her a pro- 
ficient in the art of chooang the most profitable materials. The 
China silks of the French surpass all others, ol that kind, with 
which we are acquainted, both as to the nature ol tints, and the 
brilliancy of the various dyes and shades. 

Wool. — ^This is of various colors and shades ; Gennan wool, nn- 
gle,and double ; Hamburgh wool, fleecy, of three, four, five, six, 
seven, and eight threads ; embroidery fleecy Shetland wool ; English 
wool, coarse ydin, for mitts, 

BBIEF DSSCBIITION OF WOOU. 

German wool is the ^xxluce of the mermo breed, in its highest 
state of cultivation, and is the best sheep's wool we possess. The 
merino fleece is brought to the greatest perfection in Saxony, and 
the adjacent states. It is chiefly manufactured lor the purposes 
of needle-work,&c., at Gotha; the dyeing of it is performed at Ber- 
lin, and in other parts of Germany. The wools of Germany are, 
in fineness 9fid softness, much, superior to those of Spain. The 
wool is prepared in various sizes, and for some kinds of work, 
may be split with great advantage^ A large quantity is imported 
into this country in a raw state, and is dyed and manufactured here. 
Some of this is equal to die wools prepared in Germany, as to 
quality ; but the brilliancy of the color will not bear comparison. 
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This lemadc does n^ exteiid to the ))lack Genmm WOO 
m this country, and which is far superior to that {oepared on the 
contin^it Much wod, of a yery superior quality is annually pee- 
pared for the market; and so great is its resemblance to a supenor 
article, that it requires much attention, and an experienced eye, to 
detect the feiud. English wool, or what is often called embroidery 
wool, ia much hanher than that of Germany; yet it is of a yery 
supe HOT kind, and much to be preferred for some kinds of work. 
The djre of several colors of English land's wool is equal to diat 
of the best dyes of Germany ; especially scarlet and some of the 
shades of blue, green, and gold color, which for brilliancy and per* 
manency, may justly claim equality with the most finished protoc- 
tions of the. continental states; 

Worsted is another deacnption of our native produce, and is 
extensively used for a great varietur of useful purposes, which are 
familiar to every erne. A great portion of the needle-work of fhM 
last century was done in a fine kind of worsted, called caxwzu; 
and some specimens still rranain, which do great credit to the ven* 
erable grandames of the present generation. Yam, is a coaxst 
kind of worsted, much employed in making gaidw nets, and for 
various other purposes. Fleecy (English) is manufactured from 
th^ Leicestershire breed, and is much used in knitting and netting: 
it is of two qualities; both varjring in size, from an eighth to a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. They are made up of threads, 
varying from two to twelve, and are both equally good. They 
are applied to rrochetas well as to ^ other descriptions of vroric 
named. German fleecy, thought but little used, is much superior 
to that of this country. Hambui;^h wool is an excellent article^ 
but has not hitherto been much in request Great care is neces- 
sary, in selecting wool of good quality : but let the young noviee 
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giye to tiie ibbject her best attenticm ; and should she find herself 
flometiines ^hedved, still perseywe, remembering that *' practice 
makes perfect** 

Cotton, of various sizes, as nmnbered horn one to six, or higher 
if required. In the choice of this materid, much care is needed, 
not only in the selection of colors and shades, but also to ascer- 
tain if the color has been stained with a permanent dye. 

Down. — ^This is sometimes used for stuffing knitted cushions, 
mu£&, &c.p and is too well known to need any description here. 

Gold and Silykr Thread and Cord. — ^The precious metals 
ate now very generally employed in the ornamental parts of ail 
^ds of fancy work. Crold and silyer threads consists of a thread 
of silk, round which is spun an exceedingly fine wire of tiie metal 
required. For gdid, silver or copper gilt wire is employed, as pure 
gold could not be so easily wrought. These^ threads can be em- 
ployed in almost any way which the taste of the fair artist may 
induce her to devise Besides the thread, gold and silver cord is 
also in much demand, and looks extremely beautiful, when em- 
ployed with taste and judgment This material is a twist, and is 
composed of different quantities of threads, acccvding to the thick- 
ness required. Much care is required in working with it, or the 
beauty of the material will be spoilt It is much used in crochet, 
and without due attention, the point of the needle is liable to catch 
the cord, and to break the wire, which would entirely destroy the 
beauty of the performance. 

BxADs. — ^These beautiful fabrications of art, are composed of 
gold, silver, polished steel, and glass. There is also a beautiful 
sort called garnet beads, with gold points. All these can be pro- 
cured at any of the establishments tat the sale of fancy articles, 
and are to be employed as the judgment or fancy may direct The 
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gold beads are used in making all kinds of knitting, netting, and 
crochet, and look well either by themsriyes, or when in connee- 
tion with those of the other materials named. Glass beada, may 
be proeored of any yariety of color, and when in combinatioii with 
gold, silver, or eEteel, form a beautiful relief. 

IfECaESSARY IMFLBMENTS FOE FAMCT HXEDLIWOSK. 

Frames. Cross stitch needles. Sewing needles. Meshes, of 
yarious mzes^-at least three. Chenille Needles. Feut of long 
sharp-pointed scissors. Cartridge Paper. Tissue Papci A fine 
piercer. Seam piercer. Camel's hair brusfaes. 

Mixture of white lead and gum water, 4o draw patterns for dark 
materisds. 

Mixture of stone blue and gum water, for light colors. 

Black lead pencils. 

RECBSSAET TMW.KMBWTl TOK UIT T III . 

Needles of various sizes. Hie Nos. referred to are those of 
the knitting needle gauge. Needles pointed at either end, for 
Turkish knitting. Ivory, or wooden pins, for knitting a biroche. 
A knitting sheath, &c., to be fostened on the waist of the knitter, 
toward the right hand, for the purpose of keeping the needle in 
a steady and proper position. 

NECBSSARY IMPLEMENTS FOE KETTIirei. 

A pin or mesh, on which to icfnn the loops. A needle called 
a netting needle, formed into a kind of fork, with two ptoogs al 
each end. The ends of the prongs meet and form a blunt point, 
not fastened like the eye of a common needle, but left open, that 
the thread or twine may pass between fhem, and be wound upon 
the needle. The pnmgs are brought to a point, in order that the 
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needle may pass tkrough a small loop without mtfinruptiotD. Twine 
to lonn foundations. A fine long darning needle for bead woric. 
Meshes of various, sizes from No. 1 to 11. Flat meshes, and 
iyory meshes ; also of various sizes.. The gauge is the same as 
that for knitting-needles. 

NXCESSART DfTLEMElfTS FOE CBOCHST. 

Ivory crochet needles of various sizes. Steel crochet needles. 



Rug needles and a pair of long sharp pointed scissors. These im- 
plements should be disposed in a regular and orderly manner, as 
should also the materials for working. Order and Regularity are 
matters but too frequently neglected in the gay and buoyant sea- 
son of jTOUth ; and this fault, which is the paient of so muck an- 
noyance in after life, is but too g^erally overlooked by thoso 
whose duty it is to correct these incipient seeds of future mischief 
No pursuit should be entered into by the young, without having 
some moral end in view, and this is especially needful to be ob- 
served in cases, where at first sight, it might appear a matter of 
indifference, whether the pursuit was one of utility, or of mere re- 
laxation. We earnestly entreat our young friends, never to for- 
get, that even our amusements may be rendered an acceptable sac- 
rifice to their heavenly Father, if they assiduously endeavor to 
make the habits they form in their seascms of relaxation from 
graver studies, conduce to the develoj[»nent of the higher faculties 
of iheir nature, and subordinate preparations for a more exalted 
i^tate of being, than any which this transitory scene can ol itself 
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present to their contemplation and pursuits. Dyer, speaking of 
Tapestry, has beautifully said^ 

« This brifht art 
Did zealous Europe learn of Pagan lands, 
WhUe she assayed with rage of holy war 
To desolate their fields ; but old the skill : 
Long were the Phrygian's pict*ring looms renownM ; 
Tyre also, wealthy seat of art, excelled, . 
And elder Sidoa, in th* historic web.'* 

But we would have our fair friends to place before them a high 
and a definite object. Let them seek, like the excellent Miss 
Linwood — 

** To raise at ooee our rererence and delight, 
To elerate the mind and charm tk4 sight, 
To pour religion through the attentive eye; 
And waft the soul on wi«gs of «ztaey ;'* 
Bid mimic art with nature's sell to Tie, 
And raise the spirit to ita natiTe sky. 



CHAPTER U. 
PLAIN NEEDLEWORK- 

EZFLAKATION OF STITCHES. 

BcFORS commencing those diiections, which we deem it neces- 
sary to place before ov readers, in reference to this important 
portion of the work-table manual, we wish to say a word or two 
ta our fair countrywomen, on the importance of a general and 
somewhat extensive acquaintance with those arts, on which so 
much of the comfort of indiridual and domestic life depends. 
Economy of tuqie, labor, and expenses, is an essential requisite in 
every family; and will ever claim a due share of attention, from 
her who is desirous of fulfilling with credit to herself and ad- 
vantage to others, the allotted duties of her appointed station. To 
those, who a^e at the head of the majority of families, an exten- 
sive knowledge of the various departments of plain needlework is 
indispensable. The means placed at tiieir disposal are limited ; in 
many instances, extremely so : and to make the most of these 
means, generally provided by the continual care and unremitting 
attention of the father said the husband, is a sacred duty, which 
cannot be violated without the entailment of consequences which 
every well regulated mind must be anxious to avoid. 

The following are the principal stiches used in plain needle- 
work. 
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Sewing and Felling. — ^If you have selvages, join them to- 
gether and sew them finnly. If you have raw e^^, turn down 
one of the edges once, and the ofher double the breadth, and then 
turn half of it back again. Thl9 is fo^ the fell. The two pieces 
are pinned face to face, and seamed together ; the stitches being 
in a slanting direction, and just deep enough to hold the separate 
pieces firmly together. Then flatten the seam with the thumb, 
turn the work over and fell it the same as hemming. The thread 
is fastened by being Worked between the pieces and sevm over. 

HEMMiNos.-^Tum down the raw edge ^B evenly as possible. 
Flatten, and be careful, especil^ly in turning down the comers. 
Hem from right to left ; bring the point of the needle from the 
chest toward the right hand. Fasten the thread with out a knot, 
and when you finish, sewiseveial stitches close together, and cut 
off the thread. 

German Hemming. — ^Tum down both the raw tiges once, 
taking care so to do it, as that both turns may h% toward your 
person ; you then lay one below the other, so as that the smoodi 
edge of the nearest does not touch the other, but lies just beneath 
it. The lower one is then to be hemmed or felled to the piece 
against which you have laid it, still holding it before you. You 
are next to open your sleeve, or 'whatever else you have been em- 
ployed upon; and la3ring the upper fold over the lower, fell it 
down, and the work is done. 

Mantuamaker's Hem. — You lay the raw edge of one of your 
pieces a litde below the other; the 1^)per edge is then turned 
over the other twice, and felled down as strong as possible. 

Hujtning. — ^Take three threads, leave three, and in order that 
(he vrork may be kept as firm as possible, back-stitch occasionally. 
If you «ew selvages, they must be joined evenly together ; but if 
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raw edges, Dne must be turned down once, and the other laid upcm 
it, but a few threads from the top. Jt is, in this ease,^ to be f eUed 
afterwards. 

Stitchinq, — ^The work must be even as possible. Turn down 
a piece to stitch to, 4ia^w a thread to stitch upon, twelve or four- 
teen threads from the edge. Being thus prepaured, you take two 
threads back, and so bring, the needle out, from imder two before. 
Proceed in this manner, to the end of the row ; and in joining a 
fresh pece of thread, take care to pass the needle betwe^ the edges 
and bring it out where the last stitch was finished. 

6ath£Hiko — ^You begin by taking the ^urtide to be ga^heied, and 
dividing it into halves, and then into quarters, putting on^ pins, to 
make the divisions. The piece, to which you are intending to 
gather it, must be gathered abdut twelve threads from the top, tak- 
ing three threads on the needle, and leaving four ; and so proceding, 
alternately, until one quarter is gathered. Fa^n the thread, by 
twisting^it round a pin; stroke the gathers, so that they lie evenly 
and neatly, with a strong needle or pin. You then proceed 9s be- 
lore, until ail the gathers are gathered. Then tak^ out th,e pins, 
and regulate the gathers of eadi quarter, so as to correspond with 
those of the piece to which it is to be sewed. * The gathers are 
then to be ^t^ed^n, one at a time ; and the stitches must be in 
a slanting direction. The part to be gathered must be cut quite 
even before commencing, or else it will be impossible to make the 
gathering look well. 

Double Gatherino, or Pitffino. — Thm is sometunes emplo^ 
m setting on frills ; and when executed properly lias a pretty effect 
You first gather the top, in the usual way ; then, having stroked 
down the gathers, you gather again under the first gathering, and 
of such a depth as you wish die puffing to be. You then sew on 
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the first gatheiing to the gown, frock, kc you des%a to trim, at a 
distance, corresponding with the width of the puffing : and the sec- 
ond gatheiing sewed to the edgCi so as to form a full hem. You 
may Qiake a douMe hem, if you please, by gathering three times 
instead of only twice ; and one of the l^ems may be straight, while 
the other is drawn to one side a little. This requires much exact- 
ness, in the execution ; but if prc^rly done, it gives a pleasing 
variety to the work. 

Whipping. — You cut the edge smooth^ and divide mto halves 
and qoarterSf as for gathering. You then roll the muslin or other 
material very lightly upon the finger, making use of the left thumb 
for that purpose. The needle must go in on tlie outside, and be 
brought through, on the inside. The whipping-cotton should be 
as strong dnd even as possible. In order that the stitches may 
draw with ease, they must be taken with great care. The roll of 
the whip should be about ten threads. 
Button-hole STiTCH.---The8e should be cut by a thread, and 
their length should be that of the diameter 
of the button. In working, the button- 
hole must lie lengthways upon the fore- 
finger ; and you begin at the side which 
is opposite to the thumb, and the furthest 
from the point of the finger on which it is 
laid. Hie needle must go in on the wrong side, and be brought 
out on the right, five threads down. To make the stitch, the 
needle is passed through the loop b^ore it is drawn close. In turn- 
ing: the comers, be careful not to do it too near ; and in order that a 
proper thickness may be obtained, it is necessary that the needle 
should go in between every two threads. Making button-holes, 
requires great care and attention. 
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Fancy Button-hole STiTCft.— This resembles a very wide 
Imtton'-hole stitch, and is very neat fc^ the 
fronts of bodies, where it has a very pretty 
appearance ; likewise for tiie bands and the 
shoulder bits, and above the broad hems 
and tucks of frocks. 
Chain Stitch. — ^In making thia stitch, you are to empfoy 
union cord, bobbin, or braid, whichever you think 
most suitable. Make a knot at the end, and draw 
it through to the right side. While you put in the 
needle, let the end hang loose, and bring it out be- 
low, so as to incline a little towards the left hand. 
Pass your needle over the cord, as you draw it out, 
and this will form a loop. In drawing out the 
mesh^ you must be careful not to draw the stitch 
too tight, as that would destroy the effect. _ You 
proceed in the same manner to form the next, and each succeed- 
mg loop ; taking care to put the needle in a little hi^er, an i m- 
ther more to the right than in the preceding stitch, so that dacn 
ioop begins within the lower part of the one going before it, and 
you thus produce the resemblance of a chain. 
Fancy Chain Stitch. — ^The only difference between this and 
the common chain stitch, is that very littie 
of the cord is taken, up on the needle at a 
time, and the stitches are far from each 
othet. Its appearance will be varied, ac- 
cording as you put, in the needle, to slant 
little or much. If you should work it per- 
fectly horizontal, it is the same as button- 
hole stitch. 





^^ 
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Herrimq-bomimo. — ^This is generally employed in articles com- 
posed of flannel, or other thick malnial. 
. The edge is to be cut even, and^tumed 
down once. You work f rwn 4eft to right, 
thus : Put your needle into the materia}, 
and take a stitch of two or three threads, 
as close as possible, under the raw edge> and bring the needle 
half way up that part which is tamed down, and four or five 
threads toward the right hand; make another stitch, and bring 
down the needl)^ ; tiiu84)roceed until the work is finished. This 
stitch is something like ihe back-bone of a fish, and is sometimes 
used as an ornament for children's robes, and at the top of hems. 
It looks both neat and elegant, when carefully executed. 
Famct HERRiNG-BONiNO.—^This IS the same as common her- 
ring-bone, only it is done in a perpendicular man- 
ner, instead of being worked horizontally from left 
to right ; and the thread is brought round behind 
the needle, so as to finish the work in a more ele- 
gant manner. It has an exceeding neat and pleas- 
ing look, when it is well executed, and is consid- 
ered as hi^y ornamental, in appropriate situa- 
tions 

Anovlar Stitch.— This stitch resembles button-hole stitch, 

only it is carried from dght to left 

to form the pattern. It is a neat 

ornament for cu£^, skirts and capes, 

and children's pelisses. As much 

of its beauty depends on its regularity, care should be taken to 

make the patterns very even and straight, and of an equal width ; 

without due attention to this, the woik will be spoiled. 
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Double Herring-boniko. — ^This pattern is a kind of double 
hemng-bone, on each side ; it 
is too intricate to describle mi- 
nutely. The tngraving will 
give a better idea of this stitch 
tiian any description we could 
give. Great care being required to keep the pattern even, it is 
advisable to run a tacking thread down the middle of it, to sei-ve 
as a guide. 
HoRSE-SHOE Stitch. — ^This is done with thick, loosely-tMa^ted 
cotton, or bobbin, and is worked 
from left to right, as shown in the 
accompanying engraving. It has a 
very neat and pretty appearance, 
when worked near the edge-of hems, 
robings. Sit. ^ 

Fancy Bobbin Edging.— This is formed by a succession of 
loops made in the following manner : 
Make a knot at the end, and put the 
needle through to the right side, just 
below the hem. Bring the bobbin 
over the hem, and, putting the needle 
in at the wrong side, bring it through 
to the right. Draw the loop to the 
size you desire, pass the bobbin through it, and commence the 
next stitch, proceeding as before. 

Chain Stitch, on Gathers. — ^This looks w6ll, if worked in 
colored worsted, or in cord. Two gathers are taken up for each 
stitch, taking care always to take one of the previous stitches and 
pne new gather on the needle at the same time. "^ 
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Coral Pattjcrn. — ^This requires great accuxacy in the work- 
ing, and it is advisable for the inexpe- 
rienced to run lines, in long stitches, 
to fix the middle and outsides of the 
pattern. It may be best understood by 
the engraving, merely observing that 
the stitch is b^;un on the lefthano, 
and continued alternately from left to 
right, always pointing the needle toward the centre. It is very 
suitihle for the waist-bands of children's frocks, the tops of broad 
hems, &c 
f^ERPiaiTTNi! Stitch. — ^This is exceedingly pretty, and is much 
employed for children's dresses. It 
is worked with the hand, being sevm 
xm to the material when made. Take 
the cord, knot it so as to form a loop 
at &e ^d; then pass the other end through the loop, toward the 
front, 1o form another loop to the right hand ; continue passing 
the bobbin through the loop on one side, then through the loop on 
the other, directing the cord so as to pass from ^e side of the 
work invariably towards the inner, or that part next the wwrk. 
Bussing.— In this operation, the first part of the stitch is the 
same as gathering. You then stitch 
down ; and upon the right-side of the 
gather, you lay a Aread a good deal 
thicker than the one you used for gath- 
ering thread. Over this thread you 
sew, taking care to take hold also of the 
ga&ering thread. The needle is always to he pointed toward 
your chest. You miay work two or three rows in this vray, on 
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the sleeves and shoulders of dresses, &c., which has a haiid3<nne 
effect You must take grest care to hiiug the needle out hetween 
each one of the gathers. 
Honey Combing. — ^The material may he velvet, silk, &c.; and 
the mode of working is as follows: 
The pkce you intend honey-oomh- 
ing, must he creased in regular folds« 
taking*caie that they are as even as 
possihie. Then make the folds lie closely together, hy tacking 
them with a strong thread, and in long stitches. You then lake 
silk of the right color; stitch together at equal and proper dis- 
tances the two first folds, and proceed, with each succeedmg two 
in the same manner, only taking the stitches in the intermediate 
spaces. Thus the stitches of each alternate row w31 correspona 
together. Draw out the thread, when the work is finished, and 
on pulling it open, it mil form diamonds on the right side. Tliis 
work is proper for the inside ai work-hoxee, and is sometimes 
employed to ornament the tops of beds. It looks well, if care- 
fully executed. 

A perfect acquaintance with these various stitches, will liable 
the practical needlewoman to pursue her occupation with ease and 
pleasure. 



CHAPTER III. 
PLAIN NEEDLEWORK. 

INSTRUCTIONS IN THB PREPABATION OP BODY LINEK. 

In order to sectize economy c^ time, labor, and expense, and 
also to do everything neatly and in order, the lady who is intend- 
ing to engage in the domestic employment of preparing linen ne- 
cessary for personal and family use, should be careful to have att 
her materials ready, and disposed in the mTtit systematic manner 
possible, before commencing wort The materials employed in 
the construction of articles, which come under the denomination of 
plain needlework, are so various, that a mere list of them would 
occupy more than half our space ; and they are so well known, 
that no necessity exists for naming them in details We shall 
therefore proceed, at once, to give plain directions, by whi^h any 
lady may soon become expert in this necessary department of 
household uses, merely observing, that a neat work-box, well sup- 
plied with all the implements required — ^including knife, scissors 
(of at least three sizes,) needles and pins in sufficient variety, bod- 
kins, llmnbles, thread and cotton, bobbins, . marking silks, black 
lead pencils, india rubber, &c., should be provided, and be furnished 
with a lode and key, to prevent the contents being thrown into 
confusion by children, servants, or unauthorized intruders. 

The lady being thus provided, and having her materials, imple- 
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mentB, &c., placed in order upon her work-table, (to the edge of 
which it is an advantage to have a j^cushion afSixed, by means of 
a screw,) may commence her work, and proceed with pleasure to 
herself, and without annoyance to any yisitei, who may tiiror 
her with a call. We would secoramend, wherever practical^, 
that the work-table should be made of cedar, and that the win^ 
dows of the working parlor should open, into a garden^ weU sup- 
plied with odoriferous flowers and plants, the perfume of which 
wiU materially cheer the spirits of those especially whose cir- 
cumstances compel them to devote the greatest portion of their 
time to sedentary occupations. If these advantages cannot be ob- 
tained, at least the room should be well ventilated, and furnished 
with a few cheerful plants, and a well filled scent-jar. The be- 
neficent Creator intended all His children, in whatever station of 
life they might be placed, to share in the common bounties of His 
providence ; and when she> who not for pleasure, but to obtain 
the means of subsistence, is compelled to seclude herself^ for days 
or weeks together, from the cheering influence of exemse in the 
open air, it becomes both her duty, and that of those for whcmi 
she labors, to secure as much of these advantages, or of the best 
substitutes for them, as the circumstances of the case will admit. 

We now proceed to lay down what we hope will be found 
clear though concise rules, for the preparation of various articles 
of dress and attire. 

Aprons. — ^These are made of a variety of materials, and are ap- 
plied to various uses. The aprons used for common purposes, are 
made of white, blue, brown, checked, and sometimes of black linen ; 
«ankeen, stufl*, and print, are also employed. The width is gen- 
erally one breadth of the material, and the length is r^ulated by 
. the height of tiie wearer. Dress aprons are^ of coune, made of 
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finer Boatenals — cambric, muslin, silk, satin, lace, dear and other 
kinds of muslin, &c., and are generally two breadths in y^dth, one 
of which is cut in two, so as to throw a seam on each side» and 
leave an entire 1»eadth for the middle. Aprons of all kinds are 
straight, and either plaited or gathered cm to the band or stock at 
the top. Those with only one breadth, are hemmed at the bot- 
tom with a broad hem ; those with two breadths, must be hemmed 
at the ^des likewise. The band should be from half a nail to a 
nail broad ; its l^igth is to be determined by the waist of the 
wearer. It should be fastened at the back, with hooks and eye- 
let holea To eame aprons, pockets are attached, which are either 
sewed on in front, or at the back, and a slit m9de in the s^ron to 
correspond widi them. The slit, or opmng of the pocket is to be 
hemmed neady, or braided, as may be most desirable. In some 
kinds of aprons, bibs are introduced, which are^ useful to cover 
the upper part of tiie dress. Their size must be determined by 
the taste of the person who is to wear them. 

Dbiss Aprons. — ^Take two breadths of any material you 
choose, dividing one of them in the middle. Hem all round, wMk 
a broad hem, three-fourths of a nail deept. Hie band is to be one 
and a-hali nails deep in the middle, into which a piece of whale- 
bone is to be inserted, on each side of which work a row or two in 
chain stitch. The band is scolloped out from the centre on its 
lower side, five and a-half naila« leavingthe extremHIes of the band 
one nail broad. To the sooUoped pottion^ the apron is to be fulled 
on, so as to sit as neat as possible ; leaving the space beneath the 
whalebone plain. Confine the folds, by working two rows of 
chain stitch, just below the curved lines of the band, leaving half 
an inch between each row. Hie lower edjge of the band is cmia- 
mented with a small piping, but is left plain at the top. 
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\'andyke Apron. — This may be made either of silk or muslin. 
The edge of the aproii is to be turned down, once all round, on 
the right side, to the depth of three-quarters of a nail ; and the 
Vandykes are formed by running from the edge of tbc apron to near 
the rough edge of the material, which is afterward to be turned 
in. When the Vandykes are completed, they are to be turned 
inside out, and made as smooth as possible. A braid, or a row 
of tent stitch, on the right side, over the stitches, is a pretty finish. 
In setting on the band, the plaits must be placed opposite each 
other, so as to meet in the middle. You may line the band with 
buckram, or stiff musfin, and ornament it with pi^ng if you please. 

Apron for a Young Pt»soN. — Clear muslin is tile best ma- 
terial. Hem round with a hem, three-fourths of a nail deep ; lay 
all round, within the hem, a shawl bordering, not quite so broad 
as the hem. Of course, the latter must be taken off bef(xe wash- 
ing, 

A Morning Apron. — ^This may be made like the last, but in- 
stead of &e shawl bordering, surround the outer edge of the hem 
by a deep crimped frill, a nail in breadth. The material most in 
use, i«jacconet or cambric muslin : the frill, of lawn or cambric, 
which you please. 

Girl's Apron. — ^Use any material that is deemed advisable. 
The bib is to be made to fit the wearer, in front, between the 
shoulders, and sloping to the waist. The apron is to be gathered, 
or plaited to the band ; and the shoulder straps may be of the same 
material, or of ribbon. The bib, either plain or cmiamented, with 
tucks or folds, as may be deemed most suitable. 

Bathing Gown. — ^The materials employed are various, flan- 
nels, stuff", or calamanca, are the most preferable, giving free in- 
gress to the water. The length must be detenniired^by the height 
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of the wearer, and the width at the bottom should be about fif- 
teen nails. It should be folded as you would a pinafore, and to be 
sloped three and three-quarters nails for the shoulder. The sHts 

• for the arm-holes ^ust be three nails and three-quarters long, and 
the sleeves are to be set in plain : the length of the latter is not 
material. It is useful to hare a ^lit of three inches, in front of 
eaeh. The gown is to hare a broad hem at the bottom, and to 
be gathered into a band at the top, which is to be drawn tight 
with strings ; the sleeves are to be hemmed and sewn round the 
arm or wrist, in a similar manner. 

Bustles. — ^These are worn, to make the waist of the gown sit 
neat upon the person. They are made the width of the material, 
and eight nails deep. The piece is to be so doubled as to make 
two flounces ; one four nails and a half and the other three and a- 
half deep. A case, to admit of tapes, is to be made one nail from 
the top, and the bottom of each floimce is to have a ^ck cord 
hemmed into it. Wheh worn, the article is turned inside out. The 
materials are strong jean, or calico. 

Caps. — ^These are made of a great variety of patterns, and the 
materials are as various as the purposes to whith the article is ap- 
pfied. Muslins of various kinds, lawn, net, lace, and colico, ore 
all in request ; and the borders are extremely various. Muslin, 
net, or lace, being those most in common use. The shapes are so 
multifarious, as to preclude us from giving any specific directions. 
Every lady must choose her own pattern, as best suits the purpose 
she ha&in view. The patterns should be cut in paper, and ccm- 
siderable care is requisite, in cutting out, not to waste the material. 
A little careful practice will soon make this department familiar to 
the expert votaress of the needle. 

f Child's CoLLAH.^This is mad^ of double Irish Hnen, and is 
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stitched round suid made to fall oyer the dress. Frills are generolly 
attached to &em, and give them a pretty finishi Tliey are proper 
for children, of eight or nine years of age. 

Cravats. — ^These are of fine muslin, and are made in the shape 
of a half handkerchief. They are hemmed with a narrow hem, 
and should he cut from muslin, eighteen nails square. 

Cloaks. — These useful and necessary articles of dress are gen- 
eraUy made up hy a dress-maker ; it is unnecessary therefore to 
give particular directions concerning them. The materials are silks 
and stuffs, of almost every variety, including satin, merino cloth, 
real and imitation shawling plaids, and (Means, llie latter is noW 
very generally used. Travelling cloaks are made of a stronger 
material, and are trimmed in a much plainer style than those used 
in walking dresses. Satin cloaks look well with velvet collars, 
and are also frequently trimmed with the same material. Merino, 
and also silk cloaks, are often trimmed with fur, or velvet, and lined 
with the same. Sometimes they are made perfectly plain. The 
lining of a ffllk or satin cloak, should he of the same color, or else 
a well-chosen contrast ; and caie should he taken, fhat ^ color 
should he one that is not liable to fade, or to receive damage. An 
attention to these general remarks, will he found of much advantage 
to the lady who, in making her purchase is desirous of combining 
el^ance of appearance with duraWlity of wear, and econcnny of 
price. 

Frills. — ^These are used as ornaments, or a finish to various 
articles of dress. The materials are cambric muslin, lace, net, &c., 
and the manner in which they are made is various. Sometimes 
they are set on quite plain, that is, hemmed round and plaited up 
into neat folds, to the width required. At other times, frills are 
fitted to a band, and the ed^ that is to be hemmed, ilB stiienad by 
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rolling it dver a bobbin ; it is put on as an ornament to a gown, 
and is tied with strings at the end. Crimped frills are worn by 
young children, and look extremely neat. They are made of lawn 
or cambric, and sewed on to a band. The other edge is hemmed, 
and the frill is double the size round the neck. The band should 
be' half a nail in depth, and the frill is to be crimped as evenly as 
possible. 

Gentlemen's Belts. — These are worn by persons who have 
much and violent exercise, and are extremely useful. They are 
made of strong jean or other material, and sometimes of leather, 
and may either be made straight, or a little slant, or peaked. Run- 
ners of cotton are inserted, to make them more strong, and they 
must be fumifdied with long stoaps of webbing at the ends, sewed 
on with leather over them. The straps are about three inches in 
depth. 

Gentlemen's Collars. — ^Thcse are very generally worn, and 
' are shaped in a variety of wajrs. TTiey are made double, and orna- 
mented with a single or double row of back stitch. They are made 
to button round the neck, or are set on to a band for that purpose. 
It is best to cut the pattern in paper, and when a good fit is ob- 
tained, cut Ae cloth by the paper model. 

Gentlemen's Fronts. — ^The material is fine lawn or cambric. 
Sometimes the sides are composed of the former, and the middle of 
the latter. A false hem is made down the middle, furnished with 
buttons, as if to open ; the neck is hollowed to the depth of a nail, 
and is plaited or gathered into a stock or band. In order that it 
may sit neat upon the bosom* two neck gussets are introduced 

Lames' Drawers. — Choose any proper material, and form the 
article by making two legs, set on to a band to fasten round the 
waist Set on a plain or worked trill at the bottom. When set- 
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ting the legs on to the band» place them so as to overlap each other. 
The hand is eleven nails long, and three deep. 

Ladi£8* Flannsl Waistcoat. — This is, in many eases, an in- 
dispensable article of female attire. For an ordinary size, you 
must take a piece of flannel twelve nails wide, and seven deep, fold- 
ing it exactly in the middle. At two nails from the front, which is 
doubled, the arm holes must be cut, leaving two nails for half of the 
back. The front is to be slightly hollowed. At the bottom, cut 
a slit of three nails, immediately imder the ann holes ; insert a gore 
three nails broad, and the same in length, and terminating in a point. 
Bosom-gores are also to be introduced of a similar shape, and just 
half the size. They are to be put in just one nail from the shoulder- 
strap. In making the waistcoat, it is to be herring-boned all roimd, 
as are also all the g(»£s and slits. A broad tape, one nail in width, 
is laid down each side of the front, in which the button holes are 
made, and buttons set on; the shoulder-straps are of tape, and the 
waistcoat fastens in front 

4DIES' NioHT Jacksts. — The materials are various, including 
lawn, linen, and calico. The jackets are made of two breadths, 
and as it is desirable not to have a seam in the shoulder, the two 
breadths should be cut in one length, and carefully doubled in the 
middle. The neck is to be slit open, leaving three nails on each 
side for the shoulders ; and a slit is also to be made in front, so as 
to allow the garment to pass freely pver the head of the wearer ; 
the sides are then to be seamed up, leaving proper slits for the 
arm holes ; and the neck and bosom are to be hemmed as neatly 
as possible. The sleeves are to be made the required length, and 
gathered into a band at the wrist, after being felled into the arm 
holes mentioned above. A neat frill round the neck, bosmn, and 
wrists, finishes the whde. 
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Night Gowns. — ^These must be made of i nze suitable for tbe 
wearer. The following are directions for three different sizes. 
The length of the gown on the skirts is one yard and a half for 
the first size, one yard and six nails for the second, and one yaid 
and three nails for tiie third ; the width of the materia is eighteen, 
sixteen, and fourteen nails, respectively ; and the garment is to 
have one yard and a half breadth in width. They art to be crossed 
so as to be at the bottom twenty-<me, eighteen, and sixteen, nails : 
and at the top, fifteen, fourteen, and twelve nails, as the sizes may 
require. The length of the sleeves is nine, eight, and seven nails, 
and the width half a breads ; they are to be furnished with gus- 
sets, three, two, and two nails square, and with wristbands ol the 
jNToper width, and of any depth that is deemed deniable. 

A binder of onenalTand a half is put down the selvage of eadi 
steeve, which strengthens it much. The gown is fumiflhed with 
a collar about &ree nails deep, and of the length required by the 
wearer ; and, in cnrder that it may fit properly, neck gussets of 
two, one, and one nail square, are to be introduced. A slit of 
about six nails is made in front, which is hemmed round, and the 
space left for the shoulders is three, two anda-half and two nails, 
respectively. The whole is finished with a neat frill round the 
collar and wristbands. If economy is an ol^ect, cut three gow^ 
together. This will prevent much waste of material ; an object, 
by every head of a family, to be constantly kept in view. 

*Neck and Pocket Handkerchixfs. — ^These are made of a 
great yariety of materials, as silk, muslin, cambric, lawn, and net. 
The neck handkerchief s are generally a half square, and are hem- 
med all round. It is a good plan to turn up the extreme corners, 
as it makes it more strong and durable. A tape is set on, which 
comes 'round the waist, and ties in front Sometimes a broad 
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nrasUn hem is put on the two straight sides, which looks extremely 
well. Some ladies work a border to their neck handkerchief, 
which gives to those made of net the appearance of lace. Pocket 
handkerchiefs are neatly hemmed, and sometimes have a worked 
border. Those used by gentlemen are of a larger size than those 
of ladies. 

Petticoats (Flannel). — ^These are not only useful, but indis- 
pensaUe articles of dress. Fine flannel is the best, as it is most 
durable, and keeps its color best in washing. The length of th^ 
petticoat is regulated by the height of the person for whom it is 
intended i and ^ width ranges from three breadths to one and 
a-half . The bottom is hemmed with a broad hem ; and the top 
is gathered, and set on to a strong band of calico, or jean, leaving 
the front nearly plain. Sometimes a button hole is made, about 
two nails from the ends of the band, to which strings of tape aie 
attached; these are passed through the opposite holes, and the 
parts thus brought over each other form a kind of bustle, which 
makes the garment sit more neatly to the figure. A slit of about 
four nails^is left on the back winch is hemmed roimd, or bound 
witb a strong binding. 

Petticoats are worn imder the dress for the sake di warmth, 
and also to make the gown haing more gracefully upon the per- 
son. They should have three or three and a-half breadths of the 
material in the width, and the bottom is made with a broad hem 
three nails deep, or with tucks or worked muslin. Tl^ latter is 
extremely neat Th^y are to be set on to a stroQg band, or stock; 
and are to hai'^ a slit left at the back about four nails in length. 
The skirt may be gathered full all rounds or only at the back and 
front, leaving the sides plain; sometimes all the fulness is thrown 
to the back. Having shoulder-straps to keep up the petticoat, is 
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a great advantage i but they are unnecessary if a waist, or body 
with or without sleeves, bi set on the band. In this case the body 
should be made to fit as tight to die person as possiUe. I^e band 
i^ generally about one nail in breadlli. The materials proper for 
petticoats are dimity, calico, cambric, jaoeonet muslin, calamanca, 
stuff, Ice. What ate called middle, or under petticoats, are made 
in the same manner. Those ladies who pursue the laadabk prac- 
tice of nursing their own infants, and who wear petticoats with 
bodies to diem, have diem open in fnmt 

Pinafore. — ^This is a useful article of dress, espedally in large 
famihes. Holland is the best matorial. For an open one, one 
breadth is sufficient Double the ^nafore into four, and cut die 
arm holes to the required depth in the two side folds, so that half 
will fonn the front The neck is to be hoHowed out about a 
quarter of a nail in the middle, and- the janafore is to be set on to 
the neck band, which fastens by a button behind. I^eeve lappets 
are attached to the arm holes, being gathered near the edge, and set 
on before the arm hole is hemmed, so that when the edge is tumed 
down no stitches will appear. The lappet is a second time to be 
gathered at the edge, and sewed down as fast as possible. Tlien 
hem the other edge, and concea) the stitches with silk braid that 
will wash. A small gusset put into the bottom of die flHts is an 
advantage, as it makes it stronger. They are to be fastened round 
the waist with a band, or with a strap and buckle. The latter is 
most to be preferred. For a close pinafore, twp breadths of Hoi* 
,Iand, or other material, will berequired. It is seamed up at the 
sides, leaving slits for the antipoles, and has a cellar and sleeves; 
as also a band to go round the middle of the wearer. Neck gus- 
sets may be introduced, but the much neat^ way is, to double the 
pinafore into four, and let in apiece ateadi shoulder, about a nail 
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wide» and two nails in lei^;th, gatbering each quarter from the arm 
holes, into the pieces so let in, and Mting similar pieces on the in- 
aide of the shoulder. The two middle quarters are to he gathered 
into half the collar, and the hack in &e same manner. Tlie 
sleeves are made with g^uasets like a shirt, and are gathered into 
Ihe arm hdes. A slit is made at the hands, and the bottom is 
gadiered into a wristband about an inch in breadth 

PooKXTS. — ^These are made of any kind of mateiial you please. 
You take a piece of double, and cut it to the shape required. 
Stitch lAm two pieces nea^ round, a little distance from the edge. 
Then turn it, and let the seam be well flatt^ed, and back «titch 
with white silk a quarter of an inch from the edge ; cut a slit down 
about four nails, which is to be either hemmed, or have a tape 
laid round it on the inside. Set on the strings, and the pocket is 
complete. Some ladies haye pockets attached to the petticoat. 
In that Aise, it is only a square of calico, about ten nails long, and 
eight broQ^, set cm to the inside of the petticoat, as plain as pos- 
sible. 

A Ribbon Scari*. — ^This is made of broad satin ribbon, and must 
not be less than two nails and a half wide: its length is two yards 
and three quarters. The ribbon is.to be doubled on the wrong, 
side, and run in a Wanting direction so as to cause it to fall grace- 
fully on the neck. The ends are to be embrddeied and ornamented 
with braid, or left plain, as may suit th^ fani^. The scarf is to 
be surrounded by an edging of swan's dewm This is an elegant 
article ot female attire. 

Plain Scabt — ^This is genially made of net, the whole breadth, 
and two yards and a half long. It is hemmed all round with a 
broad hem so as to admit a ribbon to be run in, which gives it a 
neat and finidied appearance. 
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Ah Imdun Souir. — Tbis is bh elegant article of drees aad can 
be easily made. The material is a rich Cashmeie.and three colors 
. are required : that is, blaek, scarlet* and a mazarine blue. You 
must have the scsprf lour nails and a half in width, and one yard 
and six nails in length: this must be blade. Then you must hare 
of the other two colors, pieces seven nails long,and the same widdi 
as the black,and you are,alfter finding the exact middle of the black 
stripe, to slope off one nail and a half toward each side, and then 
slope one end of the blue and of the scarlet piece, so as to make 
them acQoni precisely with the ends of the black pienously pre- 
pared. You are to cut one nml and a half from the middle to the 
ends. You are then to split the blue and the scarlet stripes down 
the middle, and join half of the cme to the half of the other, as 
accurately, as possible. The pieces thus joined together aie to be 
sewed to the black stripe, and the utmost care must be taken to 
make the points uniteiproperly. You are to sew the pieces fast 
together, and herring-bone them all round on the right side. You 
finish by laying a neat silk gimp all round and over all the join- 
ings. It should be of a clear, bright cdlgv. The ends axe to be 
fringed with scarlet and blue, to correspond with the two half 
stripes. This is suitable for a walking dress, or an evening party. 

A Dress Shawl. — ^Take a half squaie of one yard and twelve 
nails of satin yeivet or plush, which you please, and line it witb 
sarcenet either white, or colored ; trim the two straight edges with 
a hem of ei&er silk or satin, from (me to one nail and a half in 
breadth) and cut crossway. Or you may trim it wift fur, lace, or 
fringe. 

Cashmebb Shawi*.— You will require for the centre a piece of 
colored Cashmere, one yard six imils square, which is to be hem* 
med round v^th a nanow hem. You must then take, four stripes 
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all of Cashmere, cht of a shawl bordering to haxmomjEe or contrast 
well with the centre, which must be hemmed on both sides, and 
then sewed on,so as that the sdteh» may appear as little as possi- . 
1^. Hie border should be three naila broad, and of comae joined 
point to point at the comers ; and it must be so set on as that the 
two eorners shall fall properly oTcr each odier. Hie tdiawl is- 
finished by a fringe set on all round, and sometimes by a colored 
gimp laid on over the joinings. 

A Laot*8 Waucino Shawlv — ^This may be made of clo^me^ 
rino, or silk ; and either a whole, at half square, at pleasure. The 
dimensions are one yard and twelve nails, and the lining is of silk. 
In order that when the shawl is doubled the hems of both folds 
may appear at the same tini», care must be taken, after laying on 
th€i border on two successive fides,to turn the shawl, and then lay 
on the ronainder of the border. Tlie trimmings for diese kind of 
shawls are of great variety. 

A Travslling Shawl. — ^TTiis is eamly made, and is very warm 
and convenient 'Take a square of wadding, and double it comer- 
ways ; cover it vwth muslin, or silk, and trim it as you please. 

Mourning Shawls.— These may be made either of half a 
square of Wack silk, entirely covered with crape, which is proper 
for deep mourning, or you may take half a square of rich and 
ratiier dull Mack silk, and border it with a hem of crape, two nails 
deep, laid on upon the two strai^t sides of the shawl. 

Shifts. — ^These are generally made of fine Irish, or caHco. 
They are made either vrith gores, or crossed. The latter is the 
neatest method. Two breadths are sufficient for a full sized shift, 
and gores are cut off a given width at the bottom, and extending to 
a point, in oider to widen the garment. In crossing a ^ft, you 
first sew the long seams v^then you double it in a slanting direction. 
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80 as to mark off at the top and bottom ten nails at opposite cor- 
ners ; this done, you join the narrow ends together, and sew 
the cross seams, leaving a sufficient slit for the aim holes. There 
are various methods of cutting the back and bosom. Some cut 
out a scoliop^both before and behind ; but in this case, the back is 
hollowed out one third less than the front. Some ladies hollow 
out the back, but form the bosom with a flap, which may be cut 
dther straight, or in a slanting direction from the shoulders. An- 
other meth d of forming the bosom is by cutting the Shoulder- 
straps separate from the sMft, and making the top quite straight ; 
bosom gores are then let in, in front; the top is hemmed both be- 
fore and behind, and a frill gives a neat finish to the whole. The 
sleeves may be either set in plain or full, as suits the taste of the 
wearer. Sometimes the sleeve and gusset are all in one piece ; at 
other times they are separate. In all cases, great care should be 
taken in cutting out, not to waste the material. For this purpose 
it is always advisable to cut out several at one time. Shifts for 
young children of from five to ten years of age, are generally made 
with -flaps both before and behind. This is decidedly the neatest 
shape for them. The bottom, in all cases, should be hemmed with 
a broad hem. 

Shirts. — ^These are generally made of linen; but calico is also 
made use of. The degree of fineness must be determined by the 
occupation and station of the wearer. A long piece of linen will, 
if cut vrith care, make several shirts of an ordinary man*s size. 
In cutting, you must take a diirt df the required dimensions, as a 
pattern ; and, by it, measure the length of several bodies, not cut- 
ting any but the last. Theiicut off the other bodies; and from 
the remamder, cut off the sleeves, binders, gUssets, &c., measuring 
by Ae pattern.' Bosom-pieces, falls, collars, &c., must be fitted, 
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and cat by a paper or other pattern, whkh suits tl^^perscm for 
whom the articles are intended. 

In making up, the bodies should be doubled, so as to leave the 
iront flap one nail shorter than that behind. Then, marking off 
the spaces lor the length of the flaps and arm holes, sew up the 
seams. The bosOm-slit is five nails, and three nails is the space 
left for the fihoulders. The space for the neck will be nine nails. 
One breadth of the cloth makes the sleeves, and the lengt^i is kom 
nine to ten nails. The collar, and the wristbands, are made to fit 
the neck and wriste, and the breadths are so various, that no^n- 
eral rule can be given. You make the Innders, or linings, about 
twelve na^ in length^ and three in breadth; and the sleeve gus- 
sets are three; the ne^k gusset, two; the flap gussets, cme; and 
the bosom gusset, half a nail square. The work, or stitches, in- 
troduced into the collar, wristbands, &c., are to be r^ulated ac- 
cording to the taste of the maker, or the wearer. 

Gentlemen's night shirts are made in a similar manner, only 
they are larger. The cloth recommended to be used, is that kind 
of linen which is called shirting- width. Where a smaller-size is 
required, a long strip will cut off from the width, which will be 
found useful for binders, wristbands, &c. 

Veils. — ^These are made of net, gauze, or lace, anid are plain 
or worked, as suits the taste of the wearer. White veils are gen- 
erally of lace : mourning ones are made of black crape. The jet- 
black is to be preferred, as it wears much better than the kind 
termed blue-bku:k. Colored veils look well with a satin ribbon of 
the same color, about a nail deep, put on as a hem all round. 
For white ones, a ribbon of alight color is preferable, as it makes 
a slight contrast. A crape, or gauze veil, is hemmed round ; that 
at the bottom being something Ivoader than the rest. All -mlB 
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have strings ran in at the top, and ri^ng ones are frequently fur- 
nished with a ribbon at the bottom, ^which enables the wearer to 
obtain the advantage oi a doable one, by tying the second string 
roond her bonnet, where ^e is desirous to screen her eyes from 
the sun and dust, and at the same time to enjoy the advantage of 
a cool and refreshing breeze. Demi-veils are short veils, fulled 
all round the bonnet, but most at the ears, which makes them fall 
more gracefully. It is advisable to take them up a little at the 
ears, so as not to leave them the full depth : without this precau- 
tion, they are liable to appear unsightly and slovenly. 



CHAPTER IV. 
PLAIN NEEDLEWORK. 

INSTSUCTIQHS IN THE FAEPAIUTION OF H0TT8E UITEN. 

Bed-room Linen. — ^This includes quflts, blankets, sheets, pil- 
low covers, towels, table covers, and pincushion covers. 

Quilts.— These are of various sizes and qualities, in accordance 
with the purposes to which they arc to be applied. They are 
generally made of the outside material alid the lining, (wadding or 
flannel being laid between,) and stitched in diamonds or other de- 
vices. The stitches must pass through the whole; and the edges 
ol the quilt ace to be secured by a binding proper for the purpose. 
They are best done in a frame. 

Blankets. — ^These are bought ready prepared for use. It is 
somethnes advisable to work over the edges at the end, which 
should be done with scarlet worsted in a very wide kind of but- 
ton-hole stitch. 

Sheets.— These are made of fine linen, coarse linen, and calico. 
Linen sheets are in general to be preferred. The seam up the 
middle must be sewed as neat as possible, and the ends may 
either be hemmed or seamed : ^e latter is the preferable method. 
Sheets, and all bed-room linen, should be marked and numbered 
To add the date of the year is also an advantage. 

Pillow Covers. — These are made of fine or coarse linen, and 
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«oii»toe» of calico. The mat^nal skould be of such a width as 
to conespond with the length of the pillow. One jratd and tiuae 
nailst doubled >and seamed up» is the jvc^>er size. One &id is 
seamed upland the other hemmed wi& a Inroad hem^ and fujiie^fid 
with strings or button^ as is deemed most convenient We think 
the prefecahle way of making pillow cdYers is to procure a mate* 
rial of a sufficient width when doubled, to admit the pillow. The 
selvages are.^iea sewn together* and the ^ds seamed and hem- 
med, as before dkected. Bolster covers are made in nearly the 
same manner, only a round patch is let into one end, and a tape 
slot is run into the otiier. 

Towels.'— Towels are made of a diaper or huckaback, of a 
qu^ty adapted to the uses to which they ate applicable. They 
should be one yard long, and about ten or twelve nails wide. The 
best are bou^t single, and are fringed at the ends. Others are 
neatly hemmed, and sometimes have a tape loop attached to them, 
by which they can be, suspended against a w^. 

Dressing Tabls Covers. — ^These may be made of any material 
that is proper for the purpose. Fine diaper generally, but some- 
times dimity and muslin are employed, or the table is covered with 
a kind of Marseilles quilting which is prepared expressly fox the 
purpose. Sometimes the covers are merely hemmed round, but 
they look much neater if fringed, or bordered with a modera^ly 
full frill. Sometimes a worked border is set <xl AU depends 
upon taste and fancy. A neat and genteel appearance in accor- 
dance with the furniture of the apartment, should be especially 
regarded. 

Pincushion Cqvbrs. — A large pincushion, having two covers 
belonging to it, should belpng to each toilet table. The covers axe 
merely a bag into which the cushion is slipped. They may Jbe 
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either worked or plam»and shoidd ha?e small tasseU at^ea^ eor 
aer, and a frill or fringe all roimd. 

Tabu: Linihi.— This department of plain needlewoik comprises 
table dodis, dinner niqikins, and laige and small tmy napkms. 

Table Cloths. — These may be |mrchased ei&er singly or eat 
from the piece. In the latter case,tiie ends should be hemmed as 
neatly as possible. 

Dinner Napkins.— These are of yaiions materials ; if eat from 
the piece, Ihey mast be hemmed at the ends the same aa table 
cloths. Laige and small tray napkins, and knife^box cloths, are 
made in the same manner. The hemming of all &ese should be 
extremely neai It is a pretty and light employment for very 
young ladies ; and in this way habits of neatness and osefolness . 
may be formed, which will be found very beneficial in after life. 

Pantry Linen. — ^In this department you inH have to prepare 
pantry cloths, dresser clo&s, plate basket cloths, china, glass, and 
lamp cloths, and aprons. Pantry knife-cloths should be of a 
stn^ and durable material. The dresser cloths, or covers, look 
neat and a^ useful. They are generally made of hucWiack of 
moderate fineness ; but some ladies prefer making them of a 
eo0taer kind of damask. Tlie plate basket cloth is a kind of bag, 
which is put into the plate basket to prevent the side from becom- 
ing greased or discolored. They are made of linen, which is well 
fitted to the isides, and a piece the size and shape of the bottom oi 
the basket, is neatly seamed in. The sides are made to hang over 
the basket, and are drawn round t^e rim by a tape, run into a slit 
for that purpose. China cloths, and also glass elotiis, are to be 
made of fine boH linen, or diaper ; and the cloths used in cleaning 
lamps, &c. , must be of flannel, linen, or silk. All these articles are 
to be made in the same manner, &at is, hemmed neatly at the ends ; 
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or if there be no delvages^or but indifieient oiiee,alI nrand. Notfa 
'mg looks more doTenl j than ragged or unhemmed cloths, which 
are for domestic use. little girls of the humbler classes might be 
employed by the more affluent, in making up those articles and a 
8«itable remuneration be giTen them. They would thus become 
moire sensible of &e value of time, and would contract habits of 
mdustry, which wouM be of essential service to ihem in the more 
advanced stages of their progress tiirough life. A lair price paid 
for Work done, either by a child or «n adult, is^ preferable to 
what is called charity. It at once promotes industry, and ^icour- 
ages a spirit of honest independence, which is far removed from 
unbecoming pride, as it is ^m mean and sneaking servility. Be- 
nevolence is the peculiar glory of wc»nan ; and we hope that all 
OQT Mr readers will ev^ bear in mind, that real benevolence will 
seek to enable^e objects of its regard to secure their due share of 
the comforts of fife» by the hmiest employment of those gifts and 
talents', with which Providence may have endowed them. 

HoxrSKBfAiD AND KrreEBN LnrsK;^— The next sulyect to which 
the atliilion of the votress of plain needlewoik ought to be di- 
rected, is the j^paration of housemaid and kitdien linen. On 
these suljects, a very few general observaticHis will be all that is 
necessary. In the housemaid's department, paint do&s, dd and 
soft, and chamber-bottle cloths, fine and soft, are to be provided. 
To ^esemustbe added, dusters, flannels for soouring,and chamber 
bucket cloths, whidi last should be of a kind and color different 
from any thing else. All these must be. neatly hemmed and run, 
or seamed, if necessary. Notiiing in a well directed family should 
bear the impress of ne^ect, or be suffered to assume an untidy ap- 
pearance. Clothes bags of difierent sizes, should also be pro- 
vided; of two yaids in length, and either (me breadth doubled, in 
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which ease' only one eeam will be require ; <rT oi t^o breadths* 
which makes ^ bag more suitable for large articles oi dothiag. 
These bs^ are to seamed up neatly at the bottom, and to have 
stringy which will draw, run in at the top. The best mateiial is 
canvas, or good, strong unbleached linen. In the idtchen dsftti^ 
ment, you will require bodi table and dresser cloths ; which duiuld 
be made as neat as possible. Lcmg towels, of good Hnen, and of 
a sufficient length, fdiould be made, to l^a^g on rollers ; they are 
generally a full breadth,eo that hemming the sides is unnecessary. 
They should be two yards long, when doubled, and the endfi 
should be secured strongly and t^eatly together. If the selvage is 
bad, the best way is to hem it at oooe,. Kitchen dusters, tea cMhs^. 
and knife doths, may be made-of any suit^le mateiiial ; but inidl- 
cases let the edge^be tanked down, and neally sewed <^ oveitiiijL. 

Pudding Cloth.-— This should be made of cqane linen, nea^y 
hemmed round, furnished with strii^ of strong tape^^ttd maiked. 

j£LLT Bag. — ^This is made of a half square, ideubjed so as to 
still form a half square. The "top must be hemmed, and be fur- 
nished with three loops, by which it is to be s^^pended Ipm the 
home when ni use. 

Sbme miscellaneous instructions, which coi^ not otherwise be 
introduced, are to be found in the concluding chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 
FLAIK NBEDLEWORK. 

mSCSLLANEOXTS MSTKUCTIONS. 

BiHDiNG.— YanoHs kinds of wt)rk haye bindmg; set on to them 
i», pveleieBce to bemming them, or working them in herring-bone 
3titeb. Flannel is generally bound ; sometimes vriik a thin.tape, 
made for that pufpose* and called *' flannel binding.? It is also 
common to bind flannel with eaicenet ribbon. The binding is so 
put oAiBB to^how bi^ little oyer the edge on ^ right side, where 
it is hemmed down neatly ; on die oUier side^ it is ran on with 
smdl atitches. 

BrjUHIPo. — Silk braid looks pietty, and is used for a variety ol 
purposes. In putting it on,it is best to sew il with silk drawn out 
ol t}» braid, as it is a better toMHf attd the stitches will be less 
perceived. 

MARKiNfi. — It is of essential in^poartaace that cloths should be 
mark^ and numbered. This as often done with ink, but as some 
persona like to mark with silk^ we idiall describe fbe stitch. Two 
threads are to be taken each way of the doth, and the needle must 
be passed* three ways, in order that the stitch may be complete. 
The first is aslant frcnn the person, toward the right hand ; the 
second is downward, toward you : and the third is the reverse oi 
the fii^^ that is,aslant from you toward ^e kft hand. The needle 
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is to be brought out s^ the cdmer of the stHch, nearest to that you 
are about to make. The shapes of the letters or figures can be 
learnt from an inspecti(Hi of ^ny common sampler. 

t^iPiNG. — ^This is much used in omameotting children's and cfQitt 
dresses. It is made by inclosing a coid, of the proper thickness, 
in a stripe of silk>cut the eross-^^y, and most be put on as evenly 
40 possible. 

Plattino.— The plaits must he as even as it is possible to place 
them, one against another. In double plaiting they lie both ways, 
and meet in the middle 

Ti7CK8.— These require to be made eten. You should hare the 
breadth of the tuck, and also the space between each, notched on 
acard. Hiey look the best run on with smidl and regular stitcher 
You must be careful to take a back-stitch constantly, as you 
proceed. 

Making Btrrtoirs.-^^Cover the wire with a pi^ce'^of caUco, or 
other material (^ the proper si^ ; turn ih the comers neatly, and 
work round the wire in button-hole stitcb; work the centre like a 
star. 

Some may think ^ti^re have been too minute ;- but we were 
desirous to (nmt nothing that cotdd be generally usefid ; and we 
have had regard also to tiiose ladies wIk), having been under no 
necesitttyof practising plain needlework in thdr earlier years, are 
desirous of preparing articles for their hmnbler feSow creatures, 
or by the sale oi which, they procure teore ample supplies for the 
fundsof Parity. We have good reason to believe, th^ many well- 
disposed persot^ would be glad« in this way, to aid the cause of 
humanity-^and to devote a portion of their leisure hours to tiie 
augmmtingof the resources of benevolence— hut they are destitute 
of the practical experience necessary to enable them to do 80. To 
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alieni<^ we hope our littie nuomal wiH be an acceptehte o£ftnBg> 
and eaable them, by a jjodkiaiMi eiaptoyiBtnt of ^e nmn§ and <ri" 
ents conuiutted to their, trust, to realize the tro& of te Baying of 
the^wise man, ** Itiece i» that seattiaQth and jei incnaaedL"^ 



In order to render the elementary s^ches of &ncy needle- work 
as easy of acquirement as possible, we subjoin the following dia 
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gram ; any lady will thus be able to form the rarious stitches, by 
simply taking a piece of canvas, and counting the corresponding 
num})er of threads, necessary to form a square like the diagram ; 
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she will pero^ve th« lines lepreaent tiie threads of the eaiiTas,the 
squares numbaed being the hdes Icmned by &e intersecticni of 
the threads ; and following the directions giren in the accompany- 
ing chapter, she will soon be lAle to work any patteras here ex- 
hibited, and such new ones as her inyentive genius may lead her 
to design. 



CHAPTER VI. 
FANGT NEEDLSWOKK. 

SXPLAKATION OF 8TITCHS8. 

The Art of Fancy Needlework is closely allied to the sister 
ones of Painting and Design ; and appears to have been well un- 
derstood amcMigst the most polished nations of antiquity. We 
know that the art was practised with considerable success, by the 
Babylonians^ Egyptians^ Persians, and Arabians, as well as by ihe 
Greeks and Romans. The Jews brought the art of needlewoik 
with them, out of Egypt, as we learn from the directions for build- 
ing the Tabernacle, and preparing the holy gannents ; and Sidon is 
celebrated for the rich wares of broidered cloths, in which part of 
her extensive traffic consisted. In more modem times, we find 
the fair hands of the ladies of Europe employed in depicting the 
events of history, in tapestry, of which the much celebrated Ba- 
yeux tapestry — supposed to have been wrought by Matilda, ihe 
beloved wife of William the Norman — detailing the various oc- 
currences in the life of Harold, from his arrival in Nom^ndy, to 
the fatal battle of Hastings, is a standing proof. Ladies of high 
rank employed themselves thus, for various purposes, previous to 
the reformation J and it is a fact, worthy of especial notice, that 
in those ages, when it has been required for the adixnment of the 
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temples, and the encouragement of honorable valOT and has thus 
become associated widi the sanctifying influences of religion and 
manly virtue, it has flourished most.* Queen, Adelicia, wife oi 
Henry I. ; Ann, queen of France ; Catherine, of Aiagon ; Lady 
Jane Grey ; Mary Queen of Scots ; and Queen Elizabeth, all ex- 
celled in this delightful art At the Reformation, or socm after that 
event, needlework b^an sensibly to decline, and continued to do 
so, until the commencement of the present century^ At that time^ ' 
a new and elevated development of mind began to appear, whidi 
was accompanied by a very visible adysmcemcnt in every depart- 
ment of arts and sciences. This revival of the fine arts, like the 
mental and sacred gushing forth of mind, which gave it birth, wap 
often in extremely bad taste ; but as the latter becomes more purified 
and exalted, the former advances in improvement — ^mind asserts 
its superiority over matter, and infuses into the useful and orna- 
mental, a living spirit of moKd affection and enlightened sentiment. 
The year 1800 gave to the world, the celebrated Berlin patterns ; 
but it was not imtil a lapse of thirty years, that their merits became 
generally appreciated ; but now, such is the perfection attained in 
the cultivation of the art of needlework, that some of its produc- 
tions, fot delicacy and expression, may almost bear comparison 
with painting in oil. 
Tent Stitch. — ^Work the cross way of the canvas, bringing 
your needle up through the diagram. 
No. 2 down 1 1 , one stitch ; up 3 down 
12, up 4 down 13, and so continue 
to ihe end. This stitch is proper for grounding, and for groups 
of flowers; but in the latter case, it will produce the best eflect if 

* ThepfMiratatioii of an embroidered scarf wai a common mark of approval m 
the agee of chiraby. 
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the flowers are done in tent stitch, and &e grounding in tent cross 
stitch (which is the same as tent stitch, only crossed.) 
Cboss Stttch — ^Is the same as marking stitch ; hring your nee- 
dle up 21 down 3, up 23 down 1, one stitch, up 
41 down 23, up. 43 down 21, and so continue till 
your vnxk is. finished. All the stitches must in- 
cline to the ri^t, or the work will appear imper- 
fect and unsightly. 
Double Cboss Stitch. — ^This is a stich Tery easy of execution. 
Biing your needle up No. 41, oyer four 
threads, down 5, up 1 down 4$, up 43 
down 25, up 3 down 25, up 3 down 21, 
up 43 down 21, one stitch. Four, six, or 
eight threads may be taken in depth, and 
two in width, according as taste may suggest This is an admi- 
rable stitch for laige pieces of work. Gold thread introduced be- 
tween each row is a desirable additicm to its attractive beauty. 
Stbaight Cross STircH.-^^This is a new invention, and has a 
pre^ appearance. Bring your needle up No. 11 
down 13, up 2 down 22> one stitch ; up 31 down 
33, up 22 down 42, and so cm in like manner, till 
tiie work is fini^ed. 

Po^BLE StEAiG«T Cboss Stttch. — ^Bring your needle up No. 
3 down 43, up 21 down 25, up 14 down' 32, 
up 12 down 34, one stitch. Owing to tfte 
numb^ of times the wool is crossed, each 
stitch has a very bead-like appearance. A 
piece wholly worked in this, has an admirable 
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GoBXLiK Stitch. — ^Thifi truly beaatiful stitefa is especiatly cal- 
culated for woiking on canvas traced with flow- 
ers, kaTes, &c. ; and also for working dongns, 
copied from oil paintings. Bring your needles 
np No. 2 down 21, one stitch, up 3 do^n 22, 
up 4 down 23, and so on to the end of the row. The stitches 
may be taken either in height or width, as may best accord with 
the taste, or with the subject represented. 
Basest Stitch. — ^lliis is the same as Iridi stitch, but the 
arrangment is diflerent Work three stitches 
over two threads ; these are called short stitch- 
es ; and then the long ones are formed by work- 
ing three over six threads, the centre of which 
are the two on which the short stitdies were 
worked. Tlius you must contmue the short and long stitches al- 
ternately, until you have finished the row. In the next, the long 
stitches must come under the short ones ; and this diversity must 
be kept up until all flie rows are completed. To finii^ the pat- 
tern, you have only to run a loose film of wool under the long 
stitdhes on each of the short ones, and the task is done. 

Irish Stitch. — ^This is the production of an Irish lady of high 
rank. Bring your needle up No. 1 over four 
threads down 41, one stitch back two threads, 
up 22 down 62, up 43 (observe this is in a line 
with 41) down 83, Up 64 (in a line with 62) 
down 104, up 102 down 62, up 81 down 41, 
continuing &us over the square. The spaces 

left between every other stitoh must be filled up with half stitohes ; 

for instance, up 81 down 101, up 83 down 103. It is also i 
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limes worked covering six and ei^t threads of the canvas at a 
time, coming beck three or lour threads, in the same proportion as 
tiie directions given. This stitch is prqper fat grodnding, when 
the dedgn is w^ked in tent or cross stitch ; and the effect would 
be heightened by two strongly contrasted shades of the same color 
It can be applied to a great variety of devices, diamonds and van- 
dykes for example, and many others which will suggest them- 
selves to the fair votaries of this delightful art It looks pretty, 
and is easy of execution. 
Fbather Stitch. — ^This, as its name implies, has a light and 
feathery appearance, and will be found proper 
for any work in which lightness should pre- 
dominate. You must fsoceed as in tent stitdi, 
and work over twelve threads or less, but not 
more ; then bring your needle out one thread 
bdow, and cross on each side of your straight 
stitch : you must so continue, taking care to dropa thread in height 
and keeping the bottom ev^ with the long stitch wiik which you 
began. Thus proceed until you have ten threads on the cross, 
which will make a squ^Cre : of course you must, in the same man- 
ner, form all the squares necessary to complete the row. Tou 
can vary the pattern considerably by making the edges irregular, 
vrhich is done by lowering your slant stitcheS; the first one two, 
and the next one thread, and so proceeding. This will, in our 
opinion, improve the appearance of the work. You can intro- 
duce as many shades as you please, only taking care that a pro- 
per contrast is duly preserved. You finish by stitching up the 
centre of each row on a single thread. For this purpose, silk or 
gold thread may be introduced with, advantage. It should be re- 
marked, that each row must be worked the contrary way to the 
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one that preceded it, so tiiat die wide and ^umrow portions may 
meet and blend with each other. 
PouiT Stitc^. — ^To work this stitch, takeiourihieads 8tia%fat 
way of the canvas, and brin^ the needle 
three steps np, and «o proceed tmtil your 
point is of a sufficient depth. This stitch ^ 
looks pretty, worked in different and well 
contrai^ted shades, and may be applied to 
many useful and ornamental purposes. 
Q(7££ir SnxcH.^Work over four threads in height and two in 
width, crossing from right to left, and back 
again. Finish each row by a stitch, across, 
between them, taking a threap of each, and, of 
coiurse, working upon two threads. This is a 
very neat stitch. 
Qvsstf's Vandyke. — ^This is supposed to be Ae inventicm of 
Princess Clementina, oat of the daughters, we 
believe of a king of France. Take twelve 
threads, and reduce two each stitch, until the 
length and breadth are in conformity. It can 
be introduced into a variety of work, ajxd looks well. 

Single Plait Stitch. — ^Pass the needle across the canvas 
through two threads, from right to left ; you then 
cross four threads downward, and pass the needle 
as before ; then cross upward over two threads 
aslant, and again pass over four threads, always 
working downward, and passing the needle from 
right to left, across two threads, until the row is completed as tax 
as you desire. 
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DoiTBLi Plait Stitch. — Tias s^toh n from lett to lig^t across 
four threads aslant downwacrd, and crossed from 
right to left,^ needle passing ont at the left, in the 
mid^ of the four threads just crossed, and so con- 
tinue working do^iviiwaid, until you have finiehed 
ibt pattern. 
Velvet Stitch. — ^This is a combination of cross stitch and 
queen stitch, and is very ornamental when properly done. You 
work in plain cross stitch three rows, then leave three threads, and 
again work three rows as before ; thus proceed until your canvas 
is covered, leaving three threads between every trifde row of cross 
stitdi. Then across the rows wotk in queen stitch with double 
wool ; but instejad of taking two distinct threads for each stitch, 
you may take one thread of the preceding stitch ; this will give 
aa added thickness 4o your wcnrk. It will be advisable to work 
the wool over slips of card or parchment, as doing so will make 
it better to cut If you work it in squares, they should not be 
larger than seventeen stitches; and to look well, they must e^h 
be placed the contrary way to the other. 

Aloerine Work.— This work much resembles a Venetian car- 
pet, but is finer ; it looks best done in very sn£all patterns. It is 
worked over cotton piping cord, the straight way of the comers ; 
the stitches are over three threads. Your work as in raised w(«k, 
putting the colors in as ydu come to them, and counting thtee 
stitches in width, as one stitch when you are working Berlin pat- 
tern. The paper canvas is No. 45 and the cord No. 00. It is 
proper for taible mats and other thick kinds of work. 

To Fill up Corners. — ^Work in any stitch you prefer and 
shade in accordance with the subject In these, and ornamental 
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Ix»dei8, &c., ^re is mudi room for the deyelopaieiit of taste and 
judgmtet In all that, yoa undertake, it wiU be well for yon to 
recollect, that nothing is lost, by taking tim^ to think. However 
trivial and unimpoilant our actions may be, they should always 
be preceded by mature deliberation; A habit of thought once es- 
tablished will remain through life, and protect its possessor from 
the countless miseries of rash actions, and the agonies of lemorse 
and unavailable repentance 




CHAPTER VII. 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 

EXFLAKATION OF PATTKRHS. 

The Beaufort Star.— This is a beautiful pattern, and will 
look well, as a centre, ibr any mod- 
erately-sized piece of work. Begin 
on the width oi the canvas, and take 
twelve threads, reducing at every 
stitch, one thread for six rows, and 
thus continue decreasing and inoeas- 
increaEong alternately, to form squares 
like diamonds, to the end of the row. 
The next row is performed in the same manner, only you work 
on the long way of the canvas. Introduce gold or silver thread 
between where the stitches join, and so finish. 
Chess Pattern.— Work a square in cross stitch, with three 
stitches, making tiiree of a dark shade and six of 
white, working as many squares as you require, 
and leaving spaces equal to those occupied by 
cross stitch, which you must fill up with Irish 
stitoh, working ^ross the canvas. Tou can etti- 
ploy any color that vnll harmonize well with the cross stitch; and 
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to complete the pattern, you must work a single stitcb across each 
square, in Irish stitch. 

Dux Paitsrn. — ^This is formed by working rows of eight 
sdtches, in any color yon please. You must here have four shades, 
and work two stitches in each shade. Commence a stitch, oyer 
t^ threads, and drop one each time, until you have tak^ eight 
stitches ; the intermedute spaces are for the ground, which must 
contrast with the pattern ; and the introduction pf a little gold or 
silver thread, would be an inprovement. 
Double Diamond, m Lono Stitch. — ^This pattern, when it is 
worked in two colors strongly 
contrasted, and the diamonds 
composed of beads^ is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. The shades of 
scarlet and blue, on a white or 
black ground, produce the most 
agreeable eSecL 
GxBMAS Fattsrk. — ^There is a Gothic grandeur and sobriety 
about this pattern which gives to it a no- 
ble and grave aspect. It is worked in 
Irish stitch, six threads straight down the 
second row,, falling about four stitches 
below the iirst ; the third, the same below 
' the second ; the fourth and fifth die same 
ntunber below the third; the next three 
the same ; and then six in the same pro- 
portion. You then increase, and so ren- 
dfipp theard^ uniform. Tb% pattern then looks like the head of a 
QfiS^ cokoin reveised; and the centre should be so disposed as 
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to produce the best effect : those for the .first and last row most be 
of the same tint; and the same rule applies tb all the rest A 
lady can, of course, choose her own colors; but care must be had 
to blend the alternate lig^t and dark shades so aa to produpe a 
natural harmony. 
Irish Dumono. — ^This is beautiful, and is yery easy of execu- 
tion. Commence with two tiireads^ and 
increase to fourteen, working across the 
canvas, and increasing (Hie thrsad each 
way; then decrease to two in the same 
manner; and so proceed, until the row 
is copupleted. Begin the next row two 
threads down the canvas, and place a goM 
or steel bead in the centre of each diamond. 
Finish with a bordering of gold twist, or mother of pearl. 
Lace. — ^This is a new invention* and is somewhat diffii»ilt of 
execution. The recognized material is- a 
black Chantilly silk. It is mostly worked 
from Berlin patterns, and may be done eidier 
in cross stiteh, or in straight stitch pattern : 
the e<%e^ is finished in cross stitch with wool. 
You may imitate a peaii bcnrder, by taking 
two threads directly bdiind the border. It is 
used iar sofo pillows, Stc^ to which it forms a very pretty termin- 
ation indeed. 

Heart PATnauL^This pattern looks well. Pass the wool 
over ten threads in the centre, then make four additicmal stUches 
of ten threads, dropping one ea«ti time from the top, and taking 
one up at the bottom; then take the iux& stitch, dropping a thread 
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at-te top ae bek»«, hot keeping the bottom even wi& tbe fifth 
stitch ; your seTendi stHdi must he in six threads, decireasing two 
both at the top and bottom ; and your last will be on two threads, 
winked in the same manner : then proceed to formOhe o&er half 
of the pattern. The hearts may be worked in yarious shalies of 
tbe same color, and the space between them is to filled up with a 
diamo^, or witili an ornament in gold twist, or pearl. 
P&iNCxss RoTAL. — ^Work this in rows of stitches over four and 
two threads alternately, leaving one thread between 
fij|l»HHB each stitdi : begib the next row two threads down, 
"vHth ft stHch over two threads, and proceed as before. 
Work in two strongly contrasted shades, and fill in 
the vacancies with gold or pearl beads. 
RoKAV Patteen. — ^The material to be used, in working the 
pattern, is purse twist; and tiie grounding may be done in gobelin 
or tent Stitch. The pattern is to be worked in three shades, of the 
vame color ; the centre fonmng a diamoild in the lightest shade, 
thin the next, and lastly the darkest to form a broad outHne. 
This kind of work is dcme quickly, and presents a rich appearance. 
fixrssiAK Pattern. — This is worked in rows across the canvas, 
in ^tdhefr of irr^lar lengths, and has a pleas- 
ing cfifect. Pbuss the first stitch^over sixteen 
threads, &e second over tw^ve, the third over 
sixteen, and so proceed to the seventh row, 
which is the centre. Pass the stitch over 
eighteen threads, and proceed as before for six 
folrs ; leave a space of fcmr threads, and commence as at first. 
Foim the second rovr in the same manner, leaving four threads 
lelwif«a tiie longest stitches in each row: Ae rows may be 
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worked in my number of dittdea, taiany cam to piwwn uni* 
foimity, and tbe •paeesinust be filled in vkh a diameEfi, voiked 
ii^ ^ sane manner^ bat leduced in size, and in one •coior ; or it 
Bday be worked in gold thread, i;viiieb wooM greatly reliere the 
monotonouis appearance of the pattern. It will be beet to^egia 
and &iiflh taeh rorvr wi& a half diamond. 
VicrroRU Pattbrn. — ^Paas Ac wool or silk ft» the centre stitch 
over six threads, the next oyer five, and so 
proceed to (he comer, which will be on one 
ftread; the cKksx ode must be done in a 
di&rent shade, but tbe same color, and the 
evades ef each must be turned alternately 
the opposite way. The cinaerstitcii should 
be of some brilliant cdored silk, if not of 
gold thread : flie top of one square will be the bottom of another, 
and you work the three stitches between the comers in black or 
dark wool. The squares must be filled in with long stitch, work- 
ing from comer to corner, across the canvas. 

Wavi Pattern. — These are extremely beautiful, when worked 
in four or five shades. They are done in Irish stitch, and the 
rows must be worked close together, the wool is passed over six 
threads, and the rows dropped a few threads below each other, so 
as to form a wave. The pattem maybe varied almost infinitely; 
the following forms a beautiful specimen : work six rows of any 
length you choose, dro^^nng one stitdi at the top and adding one 
to the bottom of each row ; then ^K)ceed upwards, for six rows, 
and you will obtain a beautiful pointed wsLve, the seventh row 
forming the centre ; then work nine rows, of whidi the. first, third, 
fifth seventh, and ninth, must be level with the second row of the 
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poinled naire; and the second^ fouitili, mxA, and eight, mtist be 
cm a level -wiHk &e firet and last rows, while the fitst, third, fifth, 
fleventfa, and ninth,. mmst drop two stitches, so as to pcodnce 
an inegular edge; then woik a pointed ware, as before, and the 
pattern is complete 
Windsor Pattern. — ^In working tiiis pattern^ yoa must count 
eight threads down the canvas, and then increase 
one each way, until you have twelre, so as to 
lonn a dianumd of six sides. The second row 
must be begun with twelve threads, so as to join 
the longest stitch in the former row. When each 
row is finished, the intersectional diamonds muist 
be filled in; which may be done either in silk or gold thread, and 
has an extremly neat appearance. 




SUOGBSnONS AS TO FATTXRITS. 

For bottle-stand, or any smajl piece of work, star patterns are 
very beautiful. The materials proper for working them, are silk 
and wool, with gold or any other kind oi beads, and gold thread 
or twist. For foundations, you may use either yelvet or silk 
canvas. 

Small sprigs are pretty, for work that isnot too large ; chenille 
i& proper for the flowers, and the stalks and leaves look best in 
silk ; a few gold beads add to the effect. 

For laige pieces of work, medallion patfems are much used, 
and produce a good impression on the eye ; the outline is to be 
traced in brilliant silk, and for the centre employ two shades of 
the same color, working half in each shade ; the medallion should 
be placed upon a white field, and the whole grounded in a dark 
color, which harmonizes well with the design of the pattern. 

Bags may be worked in a variety of ways, to suit taste and 
convenience. The border is often made to resemble blade lace, 
and when properly executed, looks extremely well. The parts 
filled up, should be w(n'ked in bfeck floss or black wool. Leaves 
may be worked with gold twist, or beads may be emi^oyed. The 
grounding should be in fine twisted silk : any colcn* may be used. 
In other cases, white wool, white silk, silver and glass beads, 
and several other materials are in requisition ; so that here is am- 
ple scope for ciaasificaticm and arrangement. A mourning bog 
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looks well done to imitate lace, woifced iH black flois aOk, and 
ornamented with black glass and nlyer beads, disposed in a taste* 
ful and ornamental style. Sometimes a bag is worked as a shield 
of four sqnaies ; in sach a case, two squares shmildbe worked in 
feather stitch, and ih& others in any stitdi &at will fotm a pleas- 
ing contrast: the border should be a sunple, but elegant laoe 
pattern. 

For braces and bracelets, any small border pattern may be 
adopted. They should be worked in two colors, highly contrasted, 
for bracelets : gold twist round the edge is a great addition. 

These suggestions in reference to patterns, might have been 
greatly extended; but we wish every young lady to draw upon 
the resources of her own mind, and to think for herself. To one, 
who is desirous to excel, we have said enough ; a little thou^t 
will enaUe her to apply the general principles, here laid down, 
to any particular case ; and, without the employment of the think- 
ing &culty, the most minute instructions, in this or any other art, 
would fail in |NK)ducing their intended effects. 



CHAPTER Vlll. 
FANCY NEE1)IEW0RK. 

INSTRUCTIONS IN EMBROIDERT. 

£mbroidsrt with Silk. — ^The materials nsednts founda- 
tions, aie various, embiacing silk, satin, cloth, and velvet; sind 
the silk employed in woridng is purse silk, deckers* half twist, 
and floss ; but floss is most in request 

Embroidery should always be wwked in a frame, as it cannot 
be done well on the hand, except in very small pieces. The 
same careful attention to shades, before recommoaded, is necessary 
here ; for small flowers two or three shades are sufficient ; but in 
roses and others, that are large, five shades are in general required; 
the darker shades should be worked into the centre of the flower, 
(and it is often advisable to work them in French knots,)* and 
thence proceed with the lighter, until yon come to the li^test, 
which forms the outline. The pattern must be correctly drawn 
upcm the material, and in working leaves you must begin vrith the 
points, woddng in the lights shades first, and veining with a 
shade more dark : you may softui die blending, by working each 
shade up, between die stitches of the preceding shade. Three, 

ThU vpfXtm espedanyto the working of dahliai : befin with lh« eeotra knot 
and wotk iwuid it as many as an nquirad. 
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or at most four Bhadea^ are saificifflit for die leaTear tht introduc- 
tion of more would injure Ae effect 

Chxnillk Embroidkrt— -Is very beautiful for screens, &c., 
but must not be used for any work that is liable to pressure. 
Choose a needle as large as can be conveniently used, and be 
careful not to have the lengths of chenille too long, as it is apt to 
get rough in the working. For flowers, it is necessary that the 
shades should not be too near. The chenille must pass llirough 
the material freely, so as not to draw it It looks well done in 
velvet, with occasional introductions of gold and silver thread. 

Raisbd EfifBRoiDSRr. — ^Draw the pattern on the material as 
before. Work the flowers, &c., to the height required, in soft 
cotton, taking care &at the centre is much high^ Hmh Ibe edges. 
A calreful study of nature is in^spensableto the attainment of ex- 
cellence in this kind of woik. Pursue &e same method widi yosr 
colors, as in flat embroidery, only working ihem mudi closer. 
.The most stiildng effect is produced when the flowers or animals 
are raised, and leaves in flat eml»oidery. Much in diis, as in 
every department of this charming art, must depend 4ipon the taste 
and judgmeint-— correct or otherwise — of the fair artist A servile 
copyist will never attain to excellence. 

Embroidkkt in Wool. — ^This is proper for anyiarge piece of 
work. The rules for shading embroidery w^ silk Apply here ; 
only the work must not be quite so thick on the msitenal ; care 
must also be taken to bring the wool through on the right side, as 
near as possible to where it passes through,- in order Aat none 
may appear onihe wrong side, which would occanon much tron- 
ble in dcawii^ it, even when removed from the f none. When 
finished, and while in the frame, it will be proper to damp the 
teck with a little isinglass water, and press wilh a warm iron on 
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the wrong edde. This kind of work is apptcfnaie for the omA- 
menting of various articles of dress, on which, when jn^doiiriy 
placed, it has a pleasing eflEect 

PATTiaiNs.— This is a part of fancy needleiroriL to which too 
much attention cannot be paid, but it is one much neglected. We 
want to see native genius developed, and we are convinced that 
many a laai one could increase our stock of patterns, with new 
and surprising conceptions, if she could but be induced to make 
the trial. To draw patterns for embroider^ or braid work, get a 
piece of cartridge paper, and having drawn out the design, trace it 
off upon tissue paper, or which is better, a tracing paper, properly 
prepared ; after which you will find it easy to pierce it through 
with a piercer, taking care not to run one hole into another. Lay 
the paper so prepared upon the material which you intend to wc^k, 
and dust it widi a pounce bag, so that the powder may go through 
the holes ; the paper must then be carefully removed, and if the 
material be dark, take a camePs hair pencil, and paint the marks 
vnih a mixture of white lead and gum water; or if yon prefer it, 
you can trace the marks left by the pounce, with a black-lead 
pendl, but the other methods are preferable. A little practice and 
perseverence wiU enable you to became tolerably proficient in this 
department, and confer upon you the iurther advantage of aiding 
you in acquiring those habits of untiring diligence, which are so 
essential to the attainment of any oljecC. Ever recollect, ^t any- 
thing worth doing at aU, is wordi doing wdL 



CHAPTER IX. 

FANCY NEEDlEWOBiK. 

F&SPARATIO]? OF FSASOS. 

This is a subject which must be carefully att6nded to, or much 
unnecessary trouble will be incurred in consequence. 

To Drxss a Fbamb for Cross Stitch. — ^The canvas must 
be hemmed neatly round : then count your threads, and place Ihe 
centre one exactly in the middle of the frame. The canvas must' 
be drawn as tight as the screws or pegs will permit ; and if too 
long, should be wrapped round the poles with tissue paper^ to keep 
it from dust and the friction of the arms, as that is essential to the 
beauty of the work.. It must in all cases be rolled under, or it 
will occasion much trouble in the working. When placed quite 
even in the frame, secure by fine twine passed over the stretchers, 
and through the canvas very closely ; both sides must be tight- 
ened gradually, or it will draw to one side, and the work will be 
spoiled. 

To Dress a Frake for Cloth Work. — Stretch your cloth 
in the frame as tight as possible, the right side uppermost. 

The canvas oii which you intend to work, must be of a wze to 
correspond with the pattern, and must be placed exactly in the 
centre <^ the cloth, to which it is to be secured as smooth as pos- 
sible. When the work is finished the canvas must be cut, and 
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Ifae flireadft drawn out, first one and llien Die oflier. It is neces- 
sary to be eepedally careful in working, not to split ihe threads, 
as ^atwoald preTent^em drawing, and would spoil &e appear- 
ance of tiie work. In all cases, it is advisable to place the cloth 
80 as tiiHt the nap may go downward. In woiking bouquets of 
flowers, this rule is indispensable. 

Tbe pa;tten\)i for dodi work should be hght and open. It looks 
well for so^, arm dtairs, &c., but is by no means so 'dursd)le as 
woi done with wool, entirely on canvas. 

lb I>«css A Fham » roR Tent Stttch.— Prepare tiie frame, and 
brace the canvas as for cross stitch, only not quite even, but inclin- 
iw^ fte contrary' way to fliat in which you slant your stitch, lliis 
is necessary, as tent stitch always twists a Uttte. This method 
will cause Ae work, when taken out of ^ frame, to appear toler- 
td)1y straight ShouM it after all be crooked, it should be nailed 
at the edges to a square board, and the work may then be pulled 
even by the threads w as to become perfect straight. The back 
of the work sliouM ^en be slightly brushed over with ismglass 
Water, taking care not to let the liquid come through to the right 
^de. A sheet of paper must be placed between the work and &e 
boaJfd,and when nearly dry, another must be laid upon it, and the 
wholejroned with a warm iron, not too hot, or Sie brilliancy of 
the Colors will be destroyed. 

Some persons use flour instead of isinglass, but it is highly im- 
proper, and fiSiould never be restmed to. 

msmocnoMS tor woRxiif&. 

A BUOBUt. BmMgirQS.-^Woik the airms and crest in 8ilk,as biif- 
liancyii the Mig here prindpatfy Quired, ftwill be proper that 
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the scioli should be work«d in wool Tb* coatauA will hare a 
pleasing e&ct 

Appliqux. — ^This is a yery beantiCul kind of work. The mate- 
lial may be either silk, or doth,^ or any other fabric whick may be 
preferred. Upon this foundation* pieces of satin, Telvet, &c„ are 
to be carefully tacked down ; the pattern, leaves, flpwers, &c,jnust 
then be drawn, both on the foundation, and the material of which 
they are to be formed ; after which, they must be tnX out and sewed 
on in the neatest manner possible. They are then to be braided 
with ther own colors round the edges ; you must also l^aid the ten- 
drils and the veins of leaves ; work the centre of leaves in a Icmg 
stitch, and the kind of silk called purse silk, and after braiding 
the centre of flowers — if nngle — ^work over them with French 
knots, made by twining the silk twice round the needle, and pass- 
ing it through the material. This kind of work, as covers for 
tables chairs, &c, is v^ elegant, and has a good effect 

Bkad Work. — ^Use the canvas called bolting ; and watk two 
threads each way on the 8lant,withchinasilk,taking especial care 
that the beads are all turned the same way, that the whole may 
a]|^»ear unifonn. Work the pattern with thick beads and grounj2 
with transparent ones. Ycm must, m this kind of work, have as 
few shades as possible. 

Braid WoRK.-^Trace the pattern in the material, and proceed 
with the various shades, from the outline or lightest, to the dadcest, 
till the whole is completed. In this work only two shades an 
for leaves, and three for flowers ; make die points as sharp as 
possible, and in turning the points, work one stitch up dose to the 
point where you turn the braid, and another immediately afterwards, 
to keep it in its place. Vein the leaves in a bouquet with ^poxee silk, 
use gold braid in finishing as taste may direct ; and ia: iMSlening 
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diinr the bnidthiovgft the material The best instminent for this 
purpose is a chenilk needle. In hnid wcHrk and applique, only 
one stiteh most be t^Len at a time, cat else the •work will appear 
puckered. 

Bricks. — Vfatk in silk canvas three inches broad, in silk or 
wooiy in any pattern yon prefer. 

GsM, OR Set Pattkrns. — ^For tills kind of work, ground in 
bkick or dark wool, and work the patterns in silks, as distinct and 
bright as possible, and with the utmost yariety of colors. The 
beauty of these productions of the needle, depends chieiy upon 
their brilliant and gem-like appearance. 

Gobelin. — ^If you work in coarse canvas, adopt the same con- 
trast of shades as you employ in cross stitch ; if the material be 
fine, you must shade as in tent stitoh. 

Gentlemen's Waistcoats. — ^To ornament the dress of a father, 
brother, or husband, must at all times be a pleasing emplo3rment 
for ^mestic afiection. For dress waistcoats, embroider satin, 
either in the form of a wreath, round the edge of the waistcoat, or 
in small sprigs ; for morning, you may work in any pattern you 
(Nrefer, F&ttems of the Caledonian C^ans are now much admired. 

Landscapes. — ^Tbese may be rendered extremely beautiful, if 
properly managed. The trees in front should be much lighter 
than those seen in the back ground, and great care should be taken 
to preyeat the latter haying too blue a cast, as this renders them 
unharmonious, when contrasted with the sky. Eepresent water by 
shades of a blue grey : the skydiouid be a serene blue, with much 
doseoess, aad ming^ wi& clouds composed of varying tints of 
a white and a yellow drab. If mountains are seen in the distance, 
they should l)e of a grey lavendar tint, and some living admal 
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diOTildyiniie^aljalloaflee^beintrodMotd. Tlie pneflsnee of a cow* 
sheep, &c., gires IMe And aaiinatioii to tlie view. 

Mosaic W<mik. — U yon work with wod, cot it into shcnt 
lengths, and nntwist it No wool can be piocnied sufficiently 
fine lor tks kmd of woik. If yon work with silk, ^finest floss 
is preferable to any other : split silk woidd be lowd ^trapely 
iaeonTttuent, and the work would not look so welL Care most 
be taken that the shades aw very distinct, or they will appear jum- 
bled and unnghtly. It will also be necessary to fasten off at every 
shade, and not to pass from one fiower to another, as in that case 
the festenings would become vif^ble on the right side, and thus 
unpair the beauty of the performance. In working a landscape, 
some recommend placing behind the canvas a painted sky, to avoid 
the trouble of working one. As a compliance with such advice 
would tend to foster habits ot idleness, and th«s wed^en the sense 
of moral propriety which should in all we do be ever present with 
us, as well as destroy that nice s^se of honor and smcerity whidi 
files from every species of deception, we hope &e fair votaries of 
this delightful art vnll reject the suggestion widi &e ccmtempt it 
merits. 

PATTiatNs ON Canvas. — ^Employ for canvas four or fivediades, 
beginning T^lh the darkest, and softening gradually into a lighter 
tint, till you come to &e lightest, following the distinctiMi of con* 
trast exhibited by &e Berlin patterns. If you wiiAi to introdooe 
silk into any part, it will be best to work it in last. Be canfui 
to avoid taking odd threads, if 3rou work the pattern in cross stitdi. 

pERFoaATXD Card. — ^The needle must not be loo laigs, or ^ 
holes virill be liable, to get broken. The smaller ones must be 
worked in silk : the larger patterns- may be ddne in dtiier silk or 
wool. Somefimes the flowers are worked in Choiille, and the 
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leaves in silk ; this gives to card cases, Sccabeantifal and highly 
ornamental appearance. 

Ruo BoRDSRiMo. — Use a wooden mesh, grooved, an inch and 
a quarter in width ; pass the material over the mesh, and work in 
cross stitch : the material to be used, is what is called slados, (a 
kind of worsted,) whidi m«st be ax or eight times donbled. You 
must l^ve three threads between each row, and not^ore than 
eight rows are required to complete the border. 

WiRX Work. — ^For this work choose shades of a light in pre- 
ference to a dark color, and work widi silk. If you employ both 
silk and wool, s3k must be used lor die lighter shades, or the 
beauty of the work vHll be impaired. Sponge the whole before 
commencing work. 



CHAPTER X 

FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 

APPLICATION OF FANCY NEEDLEWOEK TO USEFUL PXTRFOSES. 

Lacs. — ^This imitatioD is used as an elegant finisk for caniage 
bags, 8o£Eipillow8, &c.; and also i(a ladies' wor)L bags, to which 
it is bo& ornamental and becoming. 

P&mcEss RoTAL^—Tlus pattern is especially proper for bags 
or small stands. 

Point Stitch, is well adapted i<x working coyers for hassocks, 
as well as for bags of a consideralde size 

Baskst STrrcH. — ^This kind of work is very elegant for flowei , 
fnnt, or work baskets ; or any other of an ornamental character. 

Gbrman Pattern, is well adapted for slippers, as, when 
worked, it is found to be very durable, and its appearance pecu- 
liarly fits it for this application. 

Embroidsrt, is of almost universai application: that with 
chenille is much used in the ornamental parts of dress, and is pro- 
ductive of a most pleasing efiect Embrddery in wool is also 
much in use for the same purpose. 

Rug Borderings. — ^These may be considered as articles of do- 
mestic economy ; and besides the pleasure which arises from see- 
ing the parlor, or the side-boaid, adorned with the elegant produc- 
tions of a daughter, or a sister, this kind of work is at aH times. 
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ivrhBA ^ptpftrkyaxsuxi^ 8upexior» oooBidered merely as work, &r 
superior to any similar prodactions emanating from tlie loom. 

GmromlMrti Wjmkojob anj> Bbagbs.— JBy being able to 
perform this kind of work, it is at all times in the power of the 
hir 8ext9«ftrflB db^Nit pieeentto« fetfaer,luisband, or brother 
and ihiB to iBoease^e hfltiowedpleasores of the domestic circle 
This iws s n is amj^ suffimit to induce our lovely countrywomen 
to cultiyate this department of fancy needlework. 

Wuur Work.— This is a lordy material iat baskets, and te- 
rions kinds of ornamental fabrications. 

WoRKiMo FiouRKi. — ^This deli^tful application of the needle 
may be rendered subservient to numerous i^f ul and interesting 
purposes. By it the sister arts of painting and design may be ma- 
terially promoted: the scenes of former days may be delineated 
on the historic canvas, or &e portrait of a departed friend may be 
placed before us, as when blooming in all the living lustre of an- 
gelic loveliness. Let this portion of the art be especially and as- 
sidously cultivated. 

Armorial Bxarinos. — ^These are proper for screens, and may 
be made of a high moral utility, by exciting in the minds of the 
young, an ardent desire to become acquainted with the events of 
history, and with the actions and principles of former times. 

Mosaic Work, and Pxrioratsd Card. — ^These are used for 
note books, ornamental card cases, hand screens, book marks and 
a variety of other useful purposes. 

Braid Work.^— The application of this kind of work is well 
known, and is so general^ that no particular cases need be pointed 
out 

Appuovs.-— This is very elegant, a^ employed for table covers. 
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aofsM, chain, &c. ; indeed itatways lookB pietty,aiid to ^atsYer 
it is applied it lias a pleasing efiect 

Btjol Pattkrns, aie proper for sofa etifliiioiis, bottle stan ds, m 
any piece of work that is smaU. 

MxDALUON Pattxrn. — Where the work is coane, or laige, 
these may be introduced with good effect; but eqpedal attention 
mnst'be paid to a proper combmation of odors and shades. 



CHAPTER XI. 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 

SPECIAL UVSPIRUCTlOlfS* 

Imstructions in Grounding. — Cam must be taken in ground- 
ing to make the e£^t of contrast very conspicuous. Thus, if you 
ground in dark colors, your pattern should be worked in shades of 
a light and lively tint; for those in which dark shades predomi- 
nate, a light ground is indi^nsible. The canvas for white 
grounding should be white ; and if *icff dark grounding, a striped 
fabric is employed. The stripes will sometimes appear through the 
wooL To prevent this it will be necessary to rub over the sur- 
face with a little Indian ink water previous to commencing work- 
ing, but care must be taken not to let the mixture run into the 
edges of the work, and it must be quite dry before you ix>mmence 
grounding. A camel's hair brush is best for this purpose. In 
working in^ cross stitch, it is best to do so on the slant, working 
from li^t to left across the canvas, and then back again. This 
- is preferable to crossing each stitch as you proceed, and gives an 
improved appearance to the work. 

If you work in tent stitch, work straight, or your perfonnance 
will be uneven when taken out of the frame. Iii all cases begm 
to go round from the centre, and work outwards, taking care to 
lastezi off as you finish with each needleful, which should not be 
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too long, 30 the wool is liable to |pet rougpli and soiled^ It is also 
necessary to have them inegular as to length, to preventthe fasten- 
ings coming together which they will be apt to do if this sugges- 
tion is not attended to. For working in tent stitch with single 
wool, the canyas must not have more than fourteen threads to an 
inch ; for cross stitch you must hare a canvas not coarser than 
twenty-two threads to an inch j for the former, you will for every 
two and a half square indies require a skein of wool ; in the lat- 
ter case a skein will cover two inches. Following this calculation, 
you can easily ascertain, the quantity of wool required for any 
piece of work ; and it is advisable to purchase all your wool at 
the same time, otherwise you will have much trouble in matching 
the shades. An attention to these instructions will soon make 
you a proficient in the grounding department of die art 

WoRRiNo Figures. — Iliis is at once one of the most dilficult, 
and at the same time one dt &e most pleasing tasks which &e 
votary of fancy needlework will have to petfonn; Hiey generally 
produce the best effect when worked in wool and silk, with a ju- 
dicious mixture of gold and silver beads, llie Irair imd drapeiy 
should be worked in cross stitch ; and the face, nedc, and hands, 
in tent stitch ; working four of the latter for (me of the lormet. 
To obtain the proper tints for fhe face, &c., is no easy task ; but it 
miiU be carefully attended to, as ateiost the Whole beauty of the 
work depends upon it. The shades in, these parts 6f &e figure 
must be extremely close; indeed upon shading of tiie features the 
perfection of the perf oimance mainly depends. The drapery also 
demands considerable care : the shades must be very distinct, par» 
ticularly the lighter ones in the folds of the dress; and the back 
ground should be subdued as much as pos^ble, that a proper 
prominence may be given to 1h& figure : tins obj^ will be aidid 
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considerably by working in the lighter shades in silk : any repre- 
sentation 0^ water or of painted glass, should be worked in the 
same material. The intention of the fair woiker should be to give 
to hei perfoTTnance as near an approximation to oil painting as 
poeeible. 

Raised Woek.^ — This should be done with German wool, as it 
more nearly resembles velvet. For working flowers, you must 
haTe two meshes, one -seventh of an inch in width, and the pat- 
tetn must be worked in gobelin stitch. Be careful not to take one 
mesh out, until you have completed the next row. You woric 
across the flowers ; and in order to save an unnecessary waste of 
time, as well as to facilitate jrour work, it will be best to thread 
as many needles as you require shades, taking care not to get the 
various shades mixed together. This is more needful, as you can- 
not, as in cross stitch, ^sh one shade before commencing an- 
other. When the pattern is w^ked, cut stnd^t across each row, 
with a pair of scissors suitable to die purpose, and shear the flower 
into its prdper form. 

For working animals or birds, you must have three meshes ; 
the, first, one quarter ; and ihe third, one seventh of an inch t the 
second must be a medium between these two. You will require 
the largest for the breast, and the upper parts of the wings. Cross 
stitch maybe employed in working the beak, or feet, and is indeed 
preferable. You may work leaves, either in cross stitch or in 
gohelin stitch, as taste or fancy may direct You may work either 
from a drawing on canvas, or from Berlin pattern ; but the latter 
is decidedly to be preferred. 

Working Berlin Patterns.— For these patterns, it will be 
necessary to work in canvas, of eighteen or ten threads to the inch, 
according as you may desire die work to be a laiger, or of the 
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same siae as the pattern: aBd,it must be bome in mind^that all the 
pattens aie drawn for tent stiteh, so that if you work in cross 
stitch, and vnsti to have it the same size as the pattern, you most 
count twenty stitches <m Ae canvas, for ten on the paper. The 
choice of colors, for these patterns, is a matter of essential impor- 
tance as d^ transitioB from shade to shade, if sudden and abrupt, 
will entirely destroy the beauty of the design, A natural eucces- 
stonof tints, softly blending into each other, can, alone produce the 
desired effect In wc^kiag flowers, five or six shades will be re- 
quired : in a rose, or other large flower, six shades are almost in- 
dispeosible ; of &eee, the dackest ^ouM fcmn the perfect centre, 
ttoi &e next (not prominently, though perceptibly) differing from 
it, and the next four to the Hghiest tint; the whole, to be so man- 
aged, as to give to the flower that fulness, and distinctness, which 
its position in the design d^oands. -For small flowers, so many 
shades are rarely' necessary. The two darkest shades should be 
stioi^the others soft ; this secures sufficiency of contrast, without 
impairing that haimoBy^of tints, which is so indiqpensible. You 
must recollect, that for work done in tent stitch, a greater contiast 
of shade is requii«d, than for that done in cross stitch. This re- 
mark eboiild never be lost sight of. A proper attention to the 
shading erf leaves, is indispensible ; the kinds of green required, 
for this purpose, are bnght grass green, for a rose ; Saxon green, 
for lilies, ccmvolvolus, peonies, &c.; French green, for iris, marigold, 
nardssas,&c.; and for poppies. tulips, &c. ; a willow green, which 
has a rather bluer tint than French green is generally ; and for 
leaves which stand up above the flowers, or near them, it is proper 
to WOTk the tips in a very light green, as reflecting the rays of 
light : the next shade should be four times darker, or three at the 
kast ; the next two ; then the fourth shade, two darker than the 
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tkiid ; and tke iid]i,two darker than the iourth : take care that the 
was of leavea be distiiictly marked, sfni thope which are in the 
■hade ^ould be darker than those upon wh^ the light ialla ; and 
if of a coloK having a bliiieh tint»a few wcnrked in.olire green wiU 
have a fine effeet The Ktalka ol rofle8» ifc,, should be worked in 
dive brown or a v^ dark green. White flowera are itftoi spoilt, 
by being worked of too dark a shade ; if yon: do not work wilh 
aiik, you may obtain two distinct shades of white, by using Mo- 
ravian cotton and white wool ; these ccnnbined with three shadet 
of Hght stone color — the seccmd two shadea darker than the fint« 
and the third darker than the second, in the same proportions — 
will produce a beautiful white flower, which if properly shaded, 
by leaves of the proper tints, will have a most beautiful appeer- 
anee. The lighter parts of all flowers, in Berlin patterns, m^ bt 
worked in silk ; and in many cases that is a decided improvement ; 
but it should never be introduced in the leaves ; here it would be 
out of place. We again repeat, beware of servile copying : ^ to 
engage your own judgment in this work, and> rem^nber, that to 
hec(»ae used to ^nk and to disonminate,i8 one of the most valu- 
Me acquisitions that a young lady can attain. 

We have now, we trust, placed before the young stud^t o| 
fancy needlework, such plain directions, in all things essential to 
the art, as cannot fail, if a proper degree of thought and attention is 
bestowed upon them, to make her a proficient in this delightful 
employment. With one or two additional remarks, we will con- 
clude this portion of our labors. The young votary of the needle 
must recollect that, if she allows her fondness for this accomplish* 
ment to draw ofi" her attention from the more serious or useful 
business of MIe, she will act decidedly wrong and had fax better 
never learn it at all. Another thing to be especially guarded against. 
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18, not to devote too mudi time to this, or any Other engagement, 
at once ; &e nnnd and bodj are both injured, to a serions extent, 
hy dwelling too long on a sing^ object Let it never for a moment 
be foigotton, relaxation and exracise are indispemdUe, if you wish 
to enjoy good health, or an even and pleasant temper. Again, 
take care that you never become so abscvbed in the object of yoor 
pursuit, as to allow h to interfere with the calls of friendship, 
benevolence, or duty. The young lady who can foiget h^ moral 
and domestic duties, in the fascinations of the embroidery frame, 
gives but little prcnnise of excdlence, in the more advanced stages 
(^Ufe. 

^t neatness, and <»der, characterize aU your arrangements. 

Cut your silks and wools into proper lengths, and fold them in 
paper,%riting the color on each, and numbering fhem according to 
their shades, 1, 2, 3, &c., beginning with the darkest 

Dispose all your materials so as to come at them without trouble 
or ineovenience,and use every possible care to prevent your work 
bom being q^iled in the performance. 

We advise every yoiihg lady to pay particular attention to paint- 
ing and design ; and to render every accomplishment subservient 
to some high and moral development of the heart, and of the 
character. 



CHAPTER XH. 
KNITTING. 

EXPLANATION OF 8TITCTI8. 

Before entering upon the immediate subject of this chapter, we 
wish to make a few remarks; which, we trust, will be acceptable 
to our fair readers. 

The art of knitting is supposed to have been invented by the 
Spanish ; and would doubtless form, in connection with needle- 
work, an agreeable relaxation, amid the stiff fonnalityand tmyary- 
ing mechanical movements which made up, for the most part, the 
lives of the ancient female nobility of that peninsula. Hie Scotch 
also lay claim to the invention, but we think upon' no sufficient 
authority. Knitted silk-hose were first worn in England by Henry 
Vm., and we are told that a present of a pair of long knitted silk 
stockings, of Spanish manufacture, was presented to the young 
prince (£dwardyi.),by Sir Thomas 6re8hem,and was graciously 
received, as a gift of some impc^tance. Clumsy aod unsightlj 
cloth-hose had been previously worn : and,fliough w6 are toM by 
Hdwel, that Queen Elizabeth was presented with a pair of black 
knitted eiUc stockings, by Mistress Montague, her silk-waiQan,yet 
her maids of honor were not allowed to w^r an article of dresm 
which h^ ro3ral pide deemed only suited to p^;al nagnificeacc^ 
We believe the &rst pair of knitted stockings, ever made in Eng« 
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land) were the im)diiction of one WilHam Rider, an apprentice, 
residing on London Bridge ; who, having acddmtaliy seen a pair 
of knitted wasted stockings, while detained on some business, at 
the house of one of the Italian merchants, made a pair of a similar 
kind, whidi he presented to the Earl of Pembroke, 1564. The 
stocking-frame was the invention of Mr W. Lee., M. A , who 
had been expelled from Cambridge, for marrying, in contravention 
to the statates of the miiversity. Himself and his wife, it seems, 
were reduced to the necessity of depending upon the skill of the 
latter, in the art of knitting, forth^ir subsistence ; and as necessity 
is the parent of invention, Mr. Lee, by carefully watching the 
motion of the needles, was enabled, in 1589, to invent the stocking- 
frame ; which has been the source of much advantage to others, 
though there is reason to believe the contrivance was of little ser- 
vice to the original proprietor. Since its first intoduction, knitting 
has been appli^ to a vast variety of purposes, and has been im- 
proved to an extent ahnost beyond belief. It has furnished to the 
blind, the indigent, and almost destitute Irish cottage girl, the means 
pleasure and profit at the same time. Many ladies, including some 
in the rank of royalty, have employed their hours of leisure in 
the fabricaticm of articles, the produce of which have gone to the 
funds of charity, and have tendered to the alleviation of at least 
some of 

" The nuiiiMook ills that flesh is he{r to ;** 

and amongst those, the labors of the Hon. Mrs. Wingfield, upon 
the estates of Lord de "Vesci, in Ireland, ought not to be forgotten. 
To Cist on the Loops oa Stitches. — ^Take the material in 
die right hand, and twist it round the little finger, bring it under 
Ae next two, and pass it over the f ore finger. Then take the end 
in tlie left hand, (holding the needle in the right,) wrap it round 
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the Ihtle fingeh and thence bring it over the thumb, and round the 
two fore fingers. By this process the young learner will find thai 
she has formed a loop : she must then bring the needle under the 
lower thread of the material, and above that which is over the fore 
finger of the right hand under the needle, which must be brought 
down through the loop, and the thread which is in the left hand, 
being drawn tight, completes the operation. This process must 
be lepeatea as many times as there are stitches cast on. 

Knitting Stitch.— The needle must be put tiirough the cast- 
on stitch, and the material turned over it, which is to be taken up, 
and the under loop, or stitch, is to be let off. This is called plain 
stitch, and is to be continued until one round is completed. 

Pearl Stitch — Called also seam, ribbed, and turn stitch, is 
formed by knitting with the material before the needle; and in" 
stead of bringing the needle over the upper 0iread, it is brought 
under it 

To Rib, is to knit plain and pearled stitches alternately. Three 
plain, and three pearled, is generally the rule. 

To CAST ovKR. — ^This means bringing the material round thtt 
needle, forward. 

Narrowing. — ^This is to decrease the number of stitches by 
knitting two together, so as to form only one loop. 

Raising.— :This is to increase the number of stitches, and is ef- 
fected by knitting one stitch as usual, aad then omitting to slip 
out the left hand needle, and to pass the material forward and form 
a second stitch, puttmg the needle imder the stiteh. Care must 
be taken to put the thread back when the additional stitch is fin-* 
ished. 

To Seam. — ^Knit a pearl stitch every alternate row. 

A Row, iheans the stitches from one end of the needle to the 
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olhear; ttKl a rovkd, fhe wh(de of the stitches on two, three, or 
more neecQflt. N<yn, in cas tingon a stocking, ih&t must always 
be an odd stitch cast on for the seam. 

To BRiMO THE TBBXkD FORWARp, mcans to pass it between 
the needles towaid the person of the operator. 

A Loop Stitch, is made by passing the thread before the 
needle. In knitting the succeedii^ loop, it will take its proper 
place. 

A Sup Stitch, is made by passing it from one needle to an^ 
other without Imitting it 

To rASTBN ON. — ^This term refers to fastening the end of the 
iqateiialy when it is necessary to do so during the progress of the 
work. . The best way is to place the two ends contrarywise to 
each other, and knit a few stitches with both. 

To CIST OFF. — ^This is done by knitting two stitches, passing 
the first oY«r the second, and so proceeding to the last stitch, which 
is to be made secure by passing thread throu^ it 

Welts, are rounds of alternate plain and ribbed stitches, done 
at the top of stoddngs, and are designed to prevent their twislii^ 
or curling up. 

Sometimes knitting is done in rows of plain and pearl stitches, 
or in a variety of neat and fanciful patterns. Scarcely any kind 
ol work is susceptible of so much variety, or can be applied to so 
many ornamental fabri^ or uses in domestic economy. The lair 
votary of this art must be careful neither to knit too tight or too 
loose. A medium, which will soon be acquired by care and prac- 
tice, is the best, and shows the various kinds of work to the best 
advantage. The young lady should take care to preserve her 
needles entirely free from rust, and to handle the i»ft*»^««HV of ha 
w(»rk with as delicate- a touch as possible. 
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IfaiviBg thusgiTeii instnictioiis in the coiiiino& nidimentB of this 
mdiil art, we jnooeed to give plain directioos to some of the most 
beaatifal. 

FAKCT nrscBss vx smri'isv. 



Bix*8 Stitch. — In knitting a purse in this stitch, jovl mnst 
cast &e loops on three needles, having twenty on each. The 
two first rows in plain knitting. The third is thus worked. 
I&ving brought the silk in front, a stitch is to be slipped, and you 
knit the next, pulling the one you slipped over it; you knit the 
next, and the succeeding one is pearled ; proceed in this manner 
for one round. The next round you knit plain ; the next is to be 
executed like the third. Proceed thus in alternate rounds, and 
you can introduce two colors, highly contrasted, knitting six or 
eight rounds of each. 

BERLIN Wms Stitch. — ^The stitches cast on must be an even 
number. Knit three, four, or five plain rows. Then begin the 
work by taking oi the first stitch, knit one stitch, knit off two 
stitches tpgether, and make a stitch; repeat this process to the 
end of the row; the next row is to be knitted plain, and so on 
alternately. 

This work may be done either with large pins and lamb's wool, 
if it be intended for shawls, &c., or vnth.fine needles and duead, 
in which case it forms a beautiful kind of insertion woric for frocks, 
capes, collars, and other articles of dress. If it is intended for in- 
sertion work, the number of stitches cast on are eight, and one 
pattern is foimed by each four stitohes. 

Common PLait. — ^This is employed for muibtees, coreitete, 
and various other articles. You cast on fht stitohes in threes : 
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the number is unlimited. Knit one row plain, lliea proceed as fol- 
lows. Row first, three plain stitches and three pearled. Seccmd 
row the same, taking* care to begin where the last is finished, that 
is, if you ended with plain stitches, you begin with the pearled. - 
Proceed in the same way with the third row, and you will have 
a succession of squares, of inside and outside knitting, alternately. 
The fourth row is to be begun with the same kind dt stitches as 
completed the first row ; continue as before, and the work will be 
in squares, $ke those of a diess board. This stitch is extremely 
pretty. , 

Chain Stitch. — The number of loops to be cast on is thirteen. 
Knit the first two rows plain, and in beginning the third, knit three 
plain stitches, and bring the material in front, then pearl seven 
stitches; the material is then to be turned back, and you knit the 
other three stidies plain. The next row is plain knittiug, and 
ihen you ^x)ceed as in the third row, and so on alternately, until 
3rou have completed sixteen rows. You iken knit three itches 
plain, and take off the four succeeding ones upon a spare pin 
The next three stitches from behind the pin, are to be knitted so 
as to miss it completdy, and the mateiial is to be drawn so t^ht, 
as that the pins may be c(Hmected together as closely as possible. 
This done you knit the four stitches <^ the third pin, which ocMn- 
^ pletes the twist The remaining three stitches are then to be knit- 
ted, and a fresh link *&egun, by knitdng three stitches, pearling 
seren, knitting three, and so proceeding for sixte^ rows, when 
another twist is to be made. 

.Crow's-foot Stitch. — ^This stitch may be worked in two 
ways. If it be for a shawl, begin at the coiner, and raise at the 
beginning and end of ea<^h row. 

In ^ odier method, you cast on any number of stitdies that 
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can be divided by three, and you must cast on one additicHial for 
the commencemmt You knit the first row plain and then pro- 
ceed according to the following directions^ First, Imit a stitch. 
Seccmd, make a stitch. Third, slip the next. Fourth, knit two 
stitches together. Fifth, put the stitch you slipped over the two 
last knitted ; this is to be repeated, with the exception of the first 
knitted stitch, to &e end of the row. ^ Tlie next row is composed 
entirely of pearled stitdies. This stitch is neat and elegant 

DouBUE EmTTiKO. — Of this stitch there are tiiree kinds, now 
in general use. In executing them proceed as follows. Having 
cast on any even number of stitches, knit a few rows in plain 
knitting ; then, for the double stitch, begin the row by knitting a 
stitch, and pass the material in front, between the knitting pins. 
Then a stitch is to be taken off, being careful to put the needle ih- 
side the loop, and to pass the material back agam. You then knit 
another stitch, and so jnoceed to the end (^ the row. 

For the second kind of douMe knitting, you cast on an even 
number of stitches, as before, and the first stitch is knitted plain ; 
the material being put twice over the pin. Then, as in the first 
kiiMl, pass the material between the needles ; a stitch is to be slip- 
ped, and the material passed again behind. This process is re- 
peated in every stitch to the end of the row. In the next row, 
you reverse the work, knitting the stitches that were before slip- 
ped, and slipping the knitted ones. The tMrd kind is very simple, 
and can be done quicker than the others^ It is worked on the 
wrong side, and when completed must be turned inside out ; ]ience 
it is necessary to knit plain at the sides or ends. The nmnber oi 
stitches must be even, as in the previous methods No plain jrow 
IS needed ; but you commence by putting the material in front of 
the pins, and being careful to keep it ccmstantly in that position. 
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Tom the first stitch, takeoff the seoond, and ap on altemately, till 
the row is finished. 

Dutch Common Knttting. — ^This is the common knitting stitch, 
perfonned in a m(»e expeditious manner than tibat in general pracn 
tised. The needle filled with stitches, is held in the left hand, and 
the material also, which is to he wrapped roand the little finger (mce 
or twice. It passes to the needles orer the fore finger. To form 
the loop on the needle held in the ri^t hand, it is only necessary 
to put it into the stitch from behind, and knit ofi by patting the 
material round the needle. 

Eaibossed Diamond. — ^You cast on any number of stitches 
which can be divided by seven. The first row is plain : for the 
second, pearl one stitch, knit five, and pearl two; thus proceed, al- 
ternately, to complete the row : for the third, knit two, pearl three, 
and knit four, and so proceed. The fourth row you pearl three, 
knit one, and pearl six, alternately. The fifth row is plain knitting. 
The next row you pearl two, knit two, pearl five, and so on to the 
end. Next knit two, pearl four and knit three, alternately. Next 
knit six* and pearl one, successively. Beverse the next, pearling 
six, and knitting one. Then in the succeeding row, knit five and 
pearl three, and knit four in succession. Next knit three, pead 
two, and knit five, alternately. The succeeding row is plain. 

Embossed Huxaqon Stitch. — ^You can work with any number 
of stitches, you choose, which can be divided by six. The first 
row is plain, the next pearled throughout; the third row is plain. 
For the first knit four stitches, and slip two at the end ; then pearl 
a row, taking careto slip the stitches that were slipped before. 
Next knit a row slipping the two stitches as before. The next 
row is pearled still ^pping the two stitches. The succeeding two 
rows are knitted and pearled like the others, and the two stitches 
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are stiU to be slipped. The next row it pearled,aiid yoa ttke up 
all the stitches ;tlien a row is to be knitted plain, and a row pearied, 
whidi completes the pattern. In beginning the next pattern, you 
peail a row, slij^ing the fifth and sixth stitches, so that they diall 
be exactly in the centre of the previously worked pattern; you 
then proceed as before. 

Elastic Bo. — ^This as its name implies, is the proper stitch 
for garters, or any kind of an artide which is wanted to fit eaaily 
yet firmly. You are to set on any number of loops you please, 
and knit one row plain; the next is pearled, the two next are plain; 
then one peaded, and so on alternately to the end. 

Fahthl STiTCH.-^The application of this stitch is in the pre- 
paration of mitts, glores, &c., and sometimes it is used for purses, 
in which it looks extremely pretty. The material generally em* 
ployed is cotton, and you begin by setting on any even number of 
stitches you require. A loop is made, by throwing the cotton over 
&e pin; you then knit a loop, and make and knit alternately ; 
each of the two last an knitted plain, and you narrow die com» 
mencement and conclusion of each row, at the seccmd idd third 
loops, until you have reduced it to die number originally cast on. 
The usual number of stitches cast on is fourteen. 

Fbxnch Stitch. — You set on tiie loops in iourB,and must have 
two over. The first stitch is pearled, then turn the thread back, 
and knit two stitches together. Form a new stitch by bringmg 
the thread in front, and knit a stitch ; the thread is again to be 
brought in front, and the last stitch pearled, which oMnpletes the 
pattern. The next row is began in a similar manner, the thread 
is turned back, two stitches are knitted together at the end, the 
fluead is turned, and you knit the last stitch. 

GxRiUM Kmittino.— Youcast on twenty-one stitches, and pro- 
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oeed as follows. F^ist row, the m^Lterial is to be passed forward, 
one stitch slipped, then knit one, and pass the slipped one over; 
three stitches are then to be knitted, and two taken as one ; again 
pass the material forward, and knit one stitch. Second row, the 
same, except that when in the first you knitted three stitchefi, knit 
one ; and when one, you knit three. For the third rdw, }'ou pass 
the material as before, and slip one stitch, then two are token as 
one, and the slipped one is |)assed over again ; repeat thi^, except 
that in taking two stitches together, you knit one, and pass the 
slipped cme over ; finish by knitting two stitch^. 

Honeycomb Stitch. — ^This is also often used for shawls. It 
is knitted as follows. You knit the first stitch, and pass the other 
to make a loop over the needle. Two stitehes are then knitted 
together, and you thus continue making the loops, and kniting two 
stitches together, un^l you have completed the row. You knit 
every second row thus; the alternate ones plain. 

Herrikg-bome Bag Stitch.— You cast on the sdtches by fours, 
and the material used is silk. Knit two plain stitches, and then 
make a large one, by turning the ^k twice over the needle ; after 
T^ch, knit two stitdhes together, and repeat this, until you lave 
completed the work. 

Imftation Net-work Stitch. — ^You set on any number of 
stitehes you please, but you must have no odd ones. The first 
row is plain knitting. The next row you commence by bringing 
the wool upon the first pin, and twisting it round it by bringing it 
over from behind, and puttii^ it behind again. You are then to 
knit two loops together, and the pin must be put first into the one 
nearest to you, and the wool is to be twisted round the pin as be 
fore. Then again, knit two together, and so on to the end. Each 
row is done in the same manner* 
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Knit H£rrin6>bons Stitch. — Any number of stitches yoa 
please may be cast on, observing to have three for each pattern, 
and one over at each end. The first row must be plain : then, in 
b^g^nning the second, take off the first stitch, and knit two together 
in pearl stitch. Next make one, by passing the mateiial before, 
and knitting one, pead two stitches together, and make and knit a 
stitch as before. Erery row is the same. 

Lac£ Ways Stitch. — ^The number of stitches must be even: 
The first stitch is to be slipped ; then knit one, and make one, by 
casting the material over the pin. Narrow, by knitting two stitches 
together, and again knit a stitch ; then make one, and i^gain nar- 
row ; and so on till you complete the row. The next row is done 
plain. The third row is as follows : two stitches knitted plain ; 
make one stitch, and narrow two in one ; then knit one stitch ; 
make and narrow, as before to the end; then knit a row plain. 
For the fifth row, knit three siitches plain, and. thus proceed as in 
the third row. The oxth row is done plsdn ; and the seventh one 
commences by knitting four stitches plain, and then proceeding as 
before. The eighth row is plain ; and the ninth is begun by knit- 
ting five plain stitches, and proceed as above ; then knit two rows 
plain, and the pattern is complete. This can be continued to any 
length required. 

Moss Stiich. — ^This is easily done. Cast on any even number 
of loops, and for the first row, the first loop is slipped, the mate- 
rial brought in front; the stitch is pearled, and repeat so to tiie 
end. The next, row is so worked, that the stitches knit in the 
preceeding row, must be pearled in this. 

Opxn Hem. — ^The number of stitches is unlimited, but they must 
be capable of being divided by four. At the b^^ning of each row 
you slip the first stitch, and knit the second. Then make a stitch 
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by putting the cotton over the pin; knit two loops logedier; knit 
one stitch, make a stitch, and so proceed. Ton most hare very 
fine pins and sewing cotton. 

QpKit Cross Stitch.— This is done in the foUowing manner. 
Two colors are to be employed, and die first row of each is dcme 
in pearl stitch. In woiking the second row of eadi, tiie foUow- 
ing is the ordter of procedme : first, knit a stitch : second, make a 
stitch ; tiiird, slip (me ; fourth, two are to be knitted toge&er, and 
the one slipped is to be drawn orer tiie knitted ones; thus you 
jHTooeed to the end of the row. The two next are to be com- 
m^iced with &e oCher color ; and Ans you work two rows with 
each color, successively. The fresh color is always to cross from 
beneath the last one, or otherwise a hole would be left in the 
work. In the making of shawls, this stitch is often adopted, and 
it looks well, but, of course, requires to be bordered wi& some 
other pattern. 

Ornamsntal Ladder Stttch. — The stitches are to be set (m 
in elevens. Commence by knitting two stitches plain, then knit 
two together, and repeat the same, drawing the first loop over tiie 
second ; proceed thus to fke end. Commence the second row by 
pearling two stitches ; pass the material over the jdn twice ; again 
pearl two stitches, and so proceed to the end. In the next row, 
knit two ; pass the material round iSbe pin twice, knit two, and 
so continue. Thus you proceed with altonate rows of knitted 
and pearled stitches, being careful to slip the stitthes made by 
throwing ftke material round iSbt inn, without knitting tiiem. 

PiNX Apflk Stttch. — For a bag you must cast on ^lirty-Bix 
loops on three needles, and proceed thus : First row, knit one 
plain, raise one by throwing the silk over &e jnn, knit (me i^imiy 
then raise, knit two plain, you knit the next two t(>f(ether, dnwii^ 
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the laet loop oyer the first ; you will then have tix k)Op& In the 
second row, knit the first nuM loop, ^n nim* knit the next one 
pkin, then raise, knit plain till you co)bm to the next raising, and 
omit knitting the two togetiber as in the fint row. Thiid row, you 
knit plain to the raifling» and ihenpfooeed as in the first row. You 
knit &e fourth as the second; and ao proceed altnnately, until 
you haye tweWe rows. Then in the stitches you had previously 
narrowed, you must raise, and introduce a head upon each plain 
loop, witli a thread, and again raise. Wh^e you had previoualy 
raised, you must narrow with the head you have upon the silk. 
In this manner proceed raising and nanrowing altenvately^ until 
you have twelve rows as heloie. Tou then reveiee, and again 
work as in the first part ol the pattern. 

Plain Op£m Stitch. — ^The stitches set on must l^ an even 
numher. The two first rowa are plain. Then ocMumence the third 
row, by knitting one stitch ; pass the material in fi^mt, and form 
a new stilch, by knitting two togethar. This 14 to be repeated, 
until you come to the last stitch, which mustbe knit Then knit 
two plain lows and proceed as before. 

PoBoirpivx SitTCH. — ^This is proper for a purse, and when 
pfc^rly executed, is epLtremely pretty. You cast on, upon eadi 
of three needles, thirty-six lo(^, and knit one plain round. For 
the next, you knit four.stitches : and, having broi^ht the silk for- 
ward, knit one loop : thia will f<»m. the^ middle atitch of the pat- 
tern. Hien, again bringing the silk forward, knit fourteen stitches ; 
after which, dip one, and leaving the under part, knit two together, 
and draw the stitches, last slipped, over it Then knit four stitches, 
as at the commencement, and so proceed for six rounds, increasmg 
before and after each middle stitch. You knit tilLwilhin one ol 
where you decreased. The stitch thus left is to be slipped, and 
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yoa then knit two together, and diaw the slipped loop oyer it 
You aie then to knit one ^ain round, and the next row ia also 
plain, except the loops which aie over ^ middle stitches, where, 
you are to insert a head, hy bringing it diroBghIhe stitches. You 
ne3ct knit aronnd plain, and must he carefol to keep die beads m 
the ontside of the purse, or rather in the inside while knitting, as 
this purse is dime the wrong side out You aie toknit,untU you 
come within one loop of theb^ad, which must be slipped^ and you 
knit the next two together. You aie then to inoease six rounds 
on each side of the stitch decreased as in the pieceeding pattern, 
which will make Ihat the middle or bead stitdi. Hie matariai 
should be done in middle sized purse silk, on needlas. No. 18. 

RoitoH-CAST Stitch. — ^Any odd number of stitches may be 
cast on. Each row is begun with a plain stitch, and the others 
.are plain and pearled alternately. This is very suitable for hor- 
des, as it is firm and looks neat 

Wayx KNrrriNO. — ^This is proper iat a pin-cushion, and looks 
extremely neat Commence by easting on seventy-nine loops. 
Then proceed as follows, first tow, knit four loops plain, peari 
one, knit nine j^n, and repeat to the end of ft^ row, fmifdiing 
with four plain loops. Conmience the second row with tiiree 
pearled stitches, knit diree plam, pearl seven, repeat as before. 
Third row, knit two plain, pearl tre, kliit five plain, repeat 
Fourth row, pearl one, loiit seven plain, pearl three, repeat FiSQk 
row, pearl nine, knit one plain, peail nine, and repeat to die end. 
This finishes the pattern. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
KNITTING. 

EXAMFL£S IK JLHrXTiNQ. 

H. BiROCHX. — ^The stitofa is very simple. You biing the wool 
forward, slip one, and knit two together.. This elegant cushion 
is made up of sixteen narrow rows, and sixteen broad stripes, 
i^hich decrease gradually toward the cen^. It may be made in 
double Grcrman wool,- or o^er material, vdih No. 19 ivory or 
wooden pins. Cast on ninety stitches, and knit two turns; then 
in gold color three turns, and again two in black: this fonns the 
narrow stripe. Then form the broad stripe thus : knit twp stitches, 
and turn ; then knit two of the black, and turn ; this must be Con- 
tinued, taking every time two additional stitches of the Uack, un- 
til you are within two stitches of the top, and then turn. You 
will now &id the wool has descended to the wide part of the 
stripe. You^en again conmience a narrow stripe, and so go on, . 
until the whole is comjdeted. When the last wide stripe is fin- 
ished, knit it to ^ first narrow stripe, and make up the biroehe 
in any manner you please. 

A Babt^ Cap. — Cast on 240 stitches, on three pins; knit 
twelve rounds, and be sure you pearl every alternate stitch : In ** 
ftie succeeding round you must pearl the stitches which were left 
plain in the preceeding ones. TIk^u take in eighty stitches, namely; 
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one at every fourth, which will form a fidl border; tLen proceed 
to knit the cap thus : one row plain, the next open, then three 
plain, and twenty-four double knitting ; again knit three rows plsdn, 
one open, repeat the three plain rows, again repeat the double^ 
knitting, and the plain and open rows as before ; you next pro- 
ceed to form the hinder part of the cap, by casting on twenty-fodr 
stitches at each end of the pins ; knit forty-eight rows o£ double 
knitting, take in to the size of the crown, and knit three rows 
plain, one open, and repeat the three plain rows; then fasten off 
at top, unite the open space at the back, and repeat the plain end 
open rows as before. Tou form the crown, by casting on sixteen 
loops; then increase a loop at each end, i<x sixteen rows; then 
knit sixteen, and decrease as you increased, and thus the drde 
becomes regulariy formed. 

Baby's Hood. — ^Use No. 18 needles, and douUe German wool; 
cast OB fifty stitehes, and knit eighty rows plain ; roll up sixty, to 
form the hoat Three inches of the cast off part are to be sewed 
togedier, and the rest is to be drawn up for the crov/n. Then 
cast on fifty stitches to form the fouhdation oi the kood, and knit 
forty rows plain. line with.white silk, and trim vntk satin 
ribbon. 

Baby's Shoe. — ^Work with two colors, in stripes. You cast 
on twenty-eight stitdies, in bitie, and knit one row plain : then 
knit a plain row in white, adding one stitch at the end to form the 
heel, and turn ; th^ a similar row in blue, to increase and turn, 
repeat this without increasing, and changing the coIots each time, 
until you hare ten stripes. Then knit one row in blue, and turn, 
casting aS seventera stitches. You begin from the heel. The 
remaining thirteen stitches are knitted with white ; turn ; knit a 
low with blue; turn: and so continue, until you haTe fire rows of 
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W^ color* and four of tbe oOer, The dlirtoen stitehes sae thest 
to be danein blue, and seventeen to conegpcmd, are to be added ; 
torn : &is side is finished like die other, decreasing from the heeL 
Yon then sew up tiie heel and toe,80 as to form a shoe. You are 
then, with four needles, to pick up the stitches round the ancle and 
iore foot, putting an equal number upon each of the Ihiee needles^ 
and knit five rows jdain ; make a stitch by bringing the wool for- 
ward, titon slip one ; knit the next two, and pass the slip-stitch 
over them ; again bring the wod forward, and repeat the process 
for one round: knit eighteen rows, five idain,four pearled; repeat 
and finish, brmging the wool forward, knitting bvo together; then 
knit two rows plain, and cast off You must use No. 14 needles, 
and double German wool. 

A BKAimrvL Frxngk avd Boeder. — ^This can be api^ed to 
a variety of useful purposes. It is erecuted as follows. The 
number of stitches must be even, and of any depth you deem de- 
rirable. Begin, by making a sdtch, laying the material over the 
needle ^ put it through two loops, and knit them as one ; repeat to 
the end of the row ; thus continue to knit as many rows as you 
please, and when the stripe is of sufficient length, fasten off, letting 
from four to ten stitches fall off the needle to unravel for the 
fringe. 

A CoMFORTXR.-— On a moc^rate sized ^,cast cm ioftty stitches; 
and in knitting, carry the wool twice round the pin for each stitch; 
The comforter is to be done in double knitting, and may be finished 
. with a fringe and border at the end. Without the fringe, you will 
require a quarter of a pound of six-thread untwisted lamb's wool; 
for the fringe a httle more will be required. 

Akothxr Comforter. — ^You are to cast on thirty stitches,and 
knit ^ain sixty-four ribs, knitting ^em backwards and forward; 
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Ilieii take twentj-two stitches froin the nnddte (tf llie si^ 
\nll have twenfy-cme kit one each end. Eonn a chAl-pece, If 
knittiDg as befcm, twenty-two ribs, and fmAok off: you hare oidy 
to sew up fbe end, and it is dcme. 

Zkphtb.— This is a light shawl for a bdvy, and may be made 
eidier of a-lialf-handkeidlief foim, or a sqtiaie. Cast (m about 
1 30 loops, and knit in French or honcy-coo^ stitch, which yon 
like; or any other pretty pattern you pief»,as embossed hexagon, 
&c. You mayadd a fiii^ and boiber, which gives to the zephyr 
a rich and finished appearance. 

An Ovm-sHos. — ^These are useful to wear in the house, or to 
slip over a satin shoe, when occasion requires. The number of 
stitches to be cast on is thirty-four. Knit a square, plain, which 
is to be doubled, and sewn i^ on one side^ to the hed; then sew 
up three inches for the instep, and fcmn the toe by pudEeni^ in 
the end. 

A KNimo) Muff, in imitation of Sable. — ^You cast on 
seventy or eighty stitches. Knit the first three rows plain ; -then, 
for the fourth row, bring the wool forward, and taking two stitches 
at the back, knit them ; repeat to the end : these four must be re- 
peated, until the piece is about half a yard long, taking care that 
the shading is as correct as possible. You must here use No. 19 
needles, and double Geiman wool. The shades required are four, 
and you begin with the lightest, proceeding to the daricest, and then 
reversing them. The muff must be stuffed, and lined with silk. 

A Strong KNifTED Wrss. — ^Any number of stitches, ths^ can 
be divided by three, will do. First and ^nrd row : The wool is 
to be brought forward, then slip one, knit two, and pass over them 
the slip stitch ; repeat second and fourth row plain. Third and 
fifth row : knit two, before pnnmaidng die pattern ;, Hkt holes 
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will Hien iaH^ in adiagonal cBiectioii: It will lequire to be well 
stretched. 

Barkge Kntttiho, for Shawl8.-4ii ^8 kind of work, yon 
commence with any numbtt of stitches yott require : and, after 
knitting one row plain, y9n begin the second, by knittmg three 
sticfaes ; then, bring the wool forward, and knit time together, 
taking them off at the back ; again you bring the wcxd forward, 
and knit three,a8 before. The third row is pearled ; and the fourth 
is die second repeated, only beginning by knitting three stitches 
together. Fifth row, the same as &e third ; and thus proceed with 
any number of rows you choose. You may introduce any patterns 
in flowers, &c., you may desire, by breaking ofi the ground color, 
and fastening on that which is designed for the pattern, by means 
of a slip knot, made at the end of the wool. All flowers, &c., 
must be done in pl^ knitting. 

Checkkd PATTBRKs.-^-Any number of stitches may be cast on, 
that can be divided by six. Then knit the first three rows three 
pearl stitches, and three plain ; second three rows, knit three, stitches 
plain, and three pearl. This pattern maybe worked for children's 
socks, bags, mats, (if done in coarse materials,) &c 

CwBE SxrrcH, wor jl Waistcoat. — ^This is to be d(me in two 
cobrs, and cast on any odd number of stitches. First an4 fifth 
row, with one color; knit one, and slip one, in successon. Second 
and sixth row. with tiie same colcnr ; knit one, bring the wool for- 
ward, and slip one ; pass the wool back, knit one, repeat The 
third is the first reversed, and the fourth is worked exactly as the 
second, omitting the first stitdi. 

Pink Apple Purse.— The material is purse twist, and you will 
require two colors ; one skein of green, and one and a half of 
orange. Cast On 159 stitches, and proceed as follows. Knit the 
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tai vxw, SMl torn ity then knit ^iiro rows, and agun torn. To 
hare ten pouit0 you moat nanxyw and widen altematdy ereiy 
aertn atikhea. Procaed in thia way with tlie green twist lor fifteen 
roonds ; then with lh» orange knit one plain ifow and tuiq, knk 
aeren rowa as before, knit on^ jdain row and tun, then reyeiae the 
narrowingis ao aa to take up the \oofs at the beginning of everr 
row of points, and make a kx>p on each side : you are to hare 
eight rowsof pdnts. You make no loops in the second row,biit 
having counted when yon have finished &e points, yon seam in 
ihe first row of green and reverse the naiiowinga without taking 
up the loopi, proceed to knit twelve rows; after which, you must 
narrow until you hare but four loops on each^pin, then knit the 
stalks, and narrow oSL 

Stab, with Eight Ponrrs. — ^This is propn for ^ bottom of 
a bag or purse. In working it, proceed according to the fdlowii^ 
directions. You work with fire needles, on each of four of which 
you cast on two stitches, eight in wh(de,kBit one plain round. Then, 
first royv, raise, knit one, raise, knit one, and put on one bead at 
every kmtted loop. Second row, you knit a plain round. Tliiid 
row, jaise, knit two plain, raise, two plain ; the raising is at flie 
beginning and middle of each needle ; and you thus proceed, until 
you have fifty beads on a needle, for a bag,.and eighteen for a 
purse. To take off the points, proceed as follows : first iow,iai8e 
one,knit one.raise one,slip one off needle as in knitting,knit one, 
and draw the one not knitted over it; knit plain,and put m beads 
until you come to the middle of the needle; thus proceed wiA 
each pin, and the star wDl be completed. 

KwM Caps.— You commence with casting on eleven loops, and 
knitting eight rounds; then begin to raise every ahemate round 
until you have forty-seven loops on the inns, knit elevwi rounds 
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plain, and then narrow until you have reduced the loops to eleren. 
Takeoff: 

Knitting Footing. — ^The material is fine cotton, and you cast 
eleven stitches. Knit one row plain. Second ^ow, knit one, make 
one, knit two together, knit ttiree plain^make one, knit two to^Aer 
knit three plain. Third row, is the second row reversed; the 
fourth is the same as the second^ and you tiius fooceed with each 
row, alternately, for any length you please* A bag knitted the 
same way, and put over blue*or crimson silk, looks extiremely 
handsome. The material for a hag is fine worsted, and you may 
cast on any number of stitches ths^ can be divided by eleven, taking 
care to have (me additional stitch for each twenty-two; that is, for 
four elevens, cast on forty-obc. 

Double Nightcap.— You will find five needles are requiied. 
You must cast on two stitehes on each of four needles^ and in the 
first row increase two, and in the second one plsun stitch in each. 
In the third row, the centre stitch on each needle must be seamed, 
and you must mcrease on each side of it every other row, until 
you have attained the width required. You then knit the fourth 
and every succeeding row plain, until the cap is of a sufficient 
lengfli, say twenty-four to twenty-eight inches, then decrease the 
first row, and make the other end to correspond with the one first 
knitted. 

Dotted Knitting, for Baby's Shoes, &c. — Cast on and knit 
as many rows as you desire, knitting one stitch plain, and^ the next 
pearled. Begin every other row with a pearled stitch. An odd 
number of stitches are required, and No. 8 needles. 

Knitted Fringe. — This maybe made of any material deemed 
most suitable for the purposes to which it is to be applied. Cast 
on eight stitches. First knit two, then make one by bringing the 
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cotton round the needle, and knitting it when it ouccuts in the 
next row; then knit two stitches together, knit one, make one as 
before, knit two together, knit eight, and so proceed to the end of 
the row. When you have knitted as many rows as you require, 
cast off five stitches and leav«*4itteei to ^ unravelled, for the fnnge. 
They may be knitted in two^«c more colors, taking care to knit 
them in equal spaces ; &at lA, widi an* equal number of stitches in 
each color. 

6£NTL£MAM'8 TuAVELLiNO -^U^^-You first cast on an e^en 
number pf stitohes, and thus proceed ; the first row is plain ; then 
fllip off the first tititch in each row, and make one, by bring^ the . 
material in front ; then dip a stitch the ccmtraiy way, knit the next, * 
and so proceed to the end of &e row : you commence the next by 
alipiMng a stitch as before ; fb&i knit two stitehes together to the 
last, which is to be knitted plain : repeat tiiese rows alternately. 

IteRiNG-BONS PuR8£. — The numb» of stitches must be so as 
to be divided by four. The sHk is to be brought forward, then 
slip one, knit one, and bring the. slip stitch over it Knit one, 
stgaan bring the silk forward, pearl one, and so repeat This 
purse should be knitted ^th second sized netting silk. No. 13. 

Half Handkerchief. — ^This is extremely pretty, when prop- 
erly executed. Begin with one stitch to iorm the point, and knit 
as many rows, increasing one each row as is required to give you 
•even loops upon the pin. You must increase always at the same 
end : then ck)mmence the pattern. B^ke one stitch, slip one, and 
kn^ two stitches together, putting the slipped stitch over the two. 
knitted as one. Repeat this until you have got to four stitches from 
^e end ; then again make a stitch, and knit the remainder plain. 
The next row is to be don^ in pearl stitch, and the succeeding 
toe as the first pattern. Every row of pearl stitch must be in- 
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ci^aBed one, and the tfitee last stitche* aie to be kaitted plain. 
This handkerchief must be one 3raid and a quarter long on the 
atrai^t side. When compl^ld, fasten off. 

Habit Shirt. — ^These are y^^ under a shawl» and are ex« 
tremely comfortable : they protect tft ichest from cM, The ma- 
terial most proper for them is flostfjnrool, and they flhonld be knit- 
ted with steel pins. You knit tbu^root first, anJ^ begin by CD0tmg 
on as many loops as will form the lengUi leqnired. As it is ne- 
cessary that one end should be h. good deal m<»e sloped flum the 
other, you must be careful to increase at the end moet sloped, at 
each end of the row ; but at the other, you are only to increase at 
the end, and not at the beginning : having knitted one of the frcmts, 
knit ihe other to match it, and then begin the back. Commence 
at the bottom, or narrow part of the waist, and increase at eack 
end of every row, until it is wide enough to reach from one shoul- 
der to the other, and then decrease at both end» of each row for 
the neck. You then finish the centre stitches, and knit up first cm 
one side and then the other, decreasing each row, until a l»oper 
hollow is obtained. You then knit the collar straight, and of any 
depth you please. Make up, by sewing the various parts together^ 
and set on a ribbon to the back, to tie round ^ waist, and an- 
other to secure it at the throat 

IliiiL£4uiN Quilt, wfth Tucks. — ^This is dcme in double 
knitting stitch, with mx threads fleecy. Ilie pieces aie six inches 
square. Each square consists of about 24 stitches, and ^ey are 
to be sewn together with a tuft of wool, black or white, at e^ 
eom^. The square sh6uld be knitted in at lea^ three <^(»rs, ilB 
eluding white ; in ,a quilt one yard and a half square, th^e wil] be 
225 pieces, 1 1 3 of which should be white.. Make the tuft$ as fd- 
lows : wind four-thread fleecy about 12^ times roufid a grooved 
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wooden mesh, one inch in width : then slip a coarse thread in the 
groove, and tie the wopl quite tight, hut taking care that an end 
- is left to it, which can be draMm thrdSgh and ftustened to the quilt 
The loops of wool are to be cu||^uffh on the other side of the 
mesh ; after which it is to fe combed and dressed as neatly as 
possible. 

Pattern for ^ Light ScarI^ — Cast on the number of stitches 
required upon No. 18 needles, and any kind of material you 
choose ; three-threads fleecy is generaly preferred. Knit one plain 
stitch, then two together, and so on alternately, to the end of the 
row : each succeeding one is but a repetition of the first : it may 
be done in stripes, with various colors. 

Plain SInitted Muffatees. — ^For these yon will require four 
needles. On three of these cast on an equal number of stitches, 
according to the size required, and knit each round three pearl and 
diree plain : finish with one plain and two pearl rows. 

Stockings. — Cast on first size 73, second 65, third 91, fourth 
99, fifth 109, sixth 133. Then knit rounds to the commencement 
of the nanrowings, 40, 52, 54, 56, 60, and 74, respectively, accorr 
ding to the sizes given above. The nanrowings in the leg are ac- 
cording to the size, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, and 21. After which you 
knit 18, 20, 25, 27, 30, or 45 rounds to the heel, which is to 
be formed in the following manner. The stitches are to be divided 
in half, taking care to have the seam stitdi for the middle, and 
the heel is to be knitted in alternate turns of plain and pearled 
stitches. The length, of course, varies in proportion to the size, 
being 12 turns for the first and second, 13 for tiie third, 14 for the 
fourth, 15 for tiie fifth, and 20 for the sixtii. The heel is finished 
by knitting the nine middle stitches in rows, the same as flie heel,' 
and taking up one of the others with the last loq> of each row. 
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till all ii tkkfta off Then wiU thus be nine Mitelies when 1ke 
heel is finished* Having got thus &r, 70a proceed to loim the 
foot as follows. Yott take-up sixteen on each side of the heel, 
in the second row, and taking thetnnp, yon make a seam on each 
Eide of the instap, knitting anothof stitch in te loop under the 
fifat and Jast, whieli preveot*^ holes in ibe comers, that wonM 
otherwise octmr. Then narrow virery second round on the heel 
' Bides of the seam until the Eumljer of stitches are the same as 
those in the instep, or what i^ commonly called the fore foot nee- 
dle. You Will have for the inetep 28, 32, 84, 40, or 46, as the 
case may be ; and the roimds between the heel and toe nanow- 
ings, will be 14, 18, 23, 26, 30, and 34, respectiTely ; and Ae 
narrowings for the feet will be 6, 8, 8, 8, 9, and 10, on each side, 
according to the measurement given. You begin the toe by nar- 
rowing double at the seams, leaving only the seam stitch between, 
and narrowing twice with three, and twice witii two rounds left 
between each nanowing: then narrow twice, leaving but one 
round between, and then every round until sixteen stitehes only 
are kft. Finish by putting the two needles having stitches on 
them together. And when two stitches are done in this mnner, 
cast them off, the first over tiie last, until the whole is taken of 
the needles. . It should be noted, that the stitches in lint heel vary 
with the size of the stocking, and are as follows : first size 29. 
second 33, third 33, fourth 37, fifth 41, and nxth 45. 
. Some workers take off the heei,in tiie same manner as the toe 
is here directed to be finished. 

Open-work Stookdios. — On each neeSdle cast on 52 stitches 
with fine cotton, knit the w;elts and raise one stitch lor the seam 
When you arrive at the narrowingSr narrow every ei|^& row, 
and when you have 38 slitcbes on each nee&, eease» and knit 
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until (he article is completed; then take half the atkcliea to fonn 
tile heel, knit 23 loopp» and narrow 04 each side of the seam for 
three lows. In forming the heel, Harrow every row t>nce flie 
fourth loop f^m the seam^ and t|en the loops must be taken np, 
the end one as close as possible. Take three stitches frcNn each 
side of the fore foot needle to the other, and knit a round plain ; 
after which, widen every fifth stitch on both sides of the heel. 
Alternate rows of tiie heel needles are then to be narrowed until 
cmly 36 loops remain on each. The stitches to be narrowed are 
the fifth and sixth from the ends. Knit the feet of a proper length, 
and then narrow at the ends of the needles every other row, until 
only ten remain on each ; narrow every row until you have only 
three, which you cast off in the usual manner. The open pattern 
is produced by knitting every fifth round thus: take t>;i'o stitches 
in one,and bring the cotton in frcmt of the needle, that it may form 
a stitch before taking the siioceeding two into one. The more 
open you desire the work to be, tiie fewer stitches and the finer 
needles you will require. 

A Night Stocking. — >This is eaisily done: cast <m 54 stitdies 
on large needles, and peail every other sdch, narrowing gradually 
toward the end. 

Socks. — ^These are very useful articles, and are easy of execu- 
:tion. In the first size there are 49 stitches, in the second 55, and 
in the third 85 ; tiiey have 16, 23, or 24 turns to the heel, in which 
there are 26, 29, or 43 stitches, as the size may require. The in- 
step has 24, 25, or 42 stitches; and the length of Ihe heel is 10, 
12, or 14 turns. The leng& of the foot between the narrowings, 
is 10, 15, and 28 rounds. 

CoRNitR FOR A Shawl. — ^Thls, if properly executed, according 
to the directions, looks extremely handsome, Begin by casting 
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on two loqpHi, to form the point; knit them, and proceed as fol- 
lows. First row, msdce a loop, knit the two original ones to- 
gether, make a loop ; you viU then have throe loops upon the 
pin ^ knit four additional rows in plain and pearled alternately, in- 
creasing a stitch at the b^tinning and end oi each row, and then 
on the fifth row you will have eleven stitches. In the next row 
commence the pattern thus. Sixth row begin with six plain stitches, 
pearl one. knit six plain. Seventh row plain knitting. Eighth 
row, knit six plain, pearl one, knit two together, pearl one, knit 
two together, pearl one, knit six plain. Ninth row plain. Tenth, 
Knit six plain, pass the material in front to make a stitch, knit 
two toother, again make a stitch, pearl three^ make a stitch, knit 
two toge&er^ make, a stitch, knit six plain. Eleventh row plain 
Twelfth, knit «x plain, knit two together, make a stitch, pearl 
three, make a stitch* knit two together, make a siitch, pearl three, 
make a stitch, knit two together, knit six plain. Thhieenth row 
plain. Fourteendi, knit six plain, pearl three, knit two together, 
make a stitch, pearl three, knit two together, pearl three, make a 
Btitch> knit two togteher, pearl three, knit six plain. Fifteenth 
row plain. Sixteenth, knit six plain, knit two together, make a 
stitch, pearl three, make a stitch, knit two together, make a stitch, 
pearl five, make a stitch, knit two together, make a stitch, pearl 
thiee, make a stitch, knit two tc^ther, knit six plain. Seven- 
teenth row plain. Eighteenth, six plain, pearl three, knit two to- 
gether, make a stitch, knit two together, make a stitch, pearl three, 
knit five plain, pearl three, make a stitch, knit two together, make 
a stitch , knit two together, pearl three, knit six plain. Nineteenth 
row plain. Twentieth, knit six plain, knit two together, pearl 
three, knit two together, make a stitch, pearl four, make a stitch, 
knit two together, make a stitxdi> pearl three, make a stitch, knit 
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two together, make a stitch, pearl four, make a stitch,, knit two 
together, pearl thiee, knit two together, knit six j^lain. The 
twenty-first row is plain, and you then decrease as you increased, 
knitting the twenty-seeond row as the twentieth, and so proceed 
until you have two loops on.the pin. The square is then com- 
plete. 

BoRDKR FOR TH£ Shawl. — ^Having finished the comer, pick 
up the twenty-one stitches (m erne side, and knit one row plain ; 
the second row, knit two plain, three pearled, three plain, again 
pearl three, then three plain, pearl three, knit four plain. The 
third row knit plain ; the fourth row, pearl one stitch, knit dne, 
pearl one, knit two together, make a stitch, pearl thiee tqgether, 
knit one, pearl cme, knit two together, make a stiteh, pearl iour> 
knit four plain. Fifth row plain. Sixth row knit one> pearl one, 
knit one, pearl one, knit two together, make a stitch, pearl three, 
knit one, pearl one, knit one, pearl one, knit two together, make 
a stitch, knit six plain. Serenth row plain. E^th row, same 
asthe^tfau Ninth plain, "nth as the fourth. Eleyenth plain. 
Twelfth as the second, repeat the first three rows, and re-com- 
mence die pattern. The shawl must he knitted on iii» same sized 
pins 9» the holder and corner, imd must have as many loops as 
there aie stitches in the length of the holder. The header and 
comer may be dcoie in two colors, which must harmonize wdl 
with each other, ^d form a good contrast to the shawl itself. 



CHAPTER XIV. ^ 
* • 

NETTING. 

EXPLANATION OF STITCHES. 

Netting is another employment, to which the attention of tb^ 
fair has been directed from the remotest times. Specimens of 
Egyptian network, performed tiiree thousand years since, are 
still in existence ; and, from that time, the art, in connection with 
that of spinning flax, was there carried to its highest state of per- 
fection. With these specimens, are preserved some of the nee- 
dles anciently used in netting. They are to be found in one of 
the museums at Berlin. The Egyptian nets were made of flax, 
and were so fine and delicate, that according to Pliny, << they 
could pass through a onall ri^, and a single person could carry 
a suflkient number of them to surround a whole wood. Julius 
Lupus, while governor of Egypt, had some of thesft nets, each 
string of which consisted of one hundred and fif^ fh):eads.'' But 
even this fineness was far exceeded by the thread of a linen corslet, 
presented by Amasis, king of Egypt, to the Hhodians, the thieads 
of which, as we learn &om the same authcmty^ wej^ each com- 
posed of th|ee hundred and sixty-five fibres. Herodotus jedso 
mentions a corslet of a similar texture. 
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Li connection with other el^ant female accomplishments, net- 
ting has continued to claim the attention of the ladies of Emope, in 
eveiy advanced state of civilization, and, in the present daj,is cul- 
tivated with considerable success. Netting w as a favorite employ- 
ment of the late Queen Charlotte, during the latter years of her 
life. 
Plain Netting. — ^Take the medi in the left hand, (having pre- 
viously made a long loop wiih twine, and 
fipced it to any coinrenient support,) between 
the two first fingers and the thumb. The 
netting needle must be threaded with the ma- 
terial, and fastened by a knot to the long 
loop before spoken of, and the mesh must be held up as dose as 
possible to this knot under the tY^ine. I^e silk is to be held in 
the right hand between the fore finger and the ^umb and must be 
passed under and around the left hand, so that the material may 
be fonned into a slack loop, passing over all the fingers, except 
the little one. In this position, the silk must be held between the 
upper side of the mesh and the left-hand thumb, and the needle 
must be passed back, round the pin or mesh, allowing the material 
to fonn a larger loop, so as to include the little finger. The nee- 
dle will thus be brought round, in fh>nt of the mesh, and must pass 
under the first loop, between the mesh and the fingers, and &us 
through the loop called the fotmdation loop, and thence over that 
portion of the material which goes backward for the purpose of 
fbimiag the second loop. The needle must be kept in its position* 
till the right hand is so brought round as to be able to pull it 
through, and then the needle being drawn out and held in the 
light hand, the woiker must disengage all the fingns of the left 
except the last, which is to retain its hold of the second foop, whidi 
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was Itmned % painiig Ihe material foaiid it By mea&s of this 
)iold,f^ai]iedby the Httle fingef^the material is to be drawn to the 
mesh, and the knot thus ionned be drawn tight to the foundation. 
Hus process is to be repeated, until a sufficient number of stitches 
are formed as are necessary, according to the width of the net de- 
sired. As the mesh is filled, some of the loops must be sufiered 
to drop ofi; and wh^ the row is completed, it must be drawn 
out, and a row of loops wiU.be found suspended from the foun- 
dation by their respective knots, and moving freely onwards. The 
wcNrk is then to be turned over, whicli will cause the ends of the 
rows to be reversed ; and in netting a second row, it wiU be done 
as before from left to right In commencing the second, and aU 
the succeeding rows, the mesh must be so placed as to come up 
dose to the bottom of the preceeding row or loops, and the former 
process with the needle must be repeated. It will be needful, to 
have a sufficient quanti^ of material always wound on the needle, 
or otherwise it will not move ireely round, as it is indispensible 
it should do. 

Bead Stttch. — ^To execute this stitch pn^rly, requires care, 
but it is very ornamental. Beads of all kinds ,may be introduced. 
In order to net with beads, you must procure a long taper darning 
needle : the stitch is as follows ; string a bead upon the thread or 
silk you net with : this bead is to be brought to the front of the 
mesh, and held there until the knot is made ; at the back of the 
mesh, bring the needle and thread, passing the point through the 
bead which is upon the front of the mesh, the needle and thread 
are then to be drawn through it, by which means the bead will be 
brought quite up to the knot just made. By working the beads in 
this manner, they will be kept stationaiy upon the thread, and so 
remain in their t)laces, and impart much beauty to the work. 
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Diamond NnTiKo. — TUs kind of netting is easy of escecntion, , 
and looks extremely pretty It is done by 
making every other stitch a loop stitch, in 
order to effect which, the silk most be put 
twice round the mesh, instead of once, as in 
plain netting. TVeble diamond netting is 
simUar, only the process is rather more diffi- 
cult in execution. After netting Aree rows 
plain, at the beginning, the first row is to be composed of one ^ 
loop stitch, and three plain stitches, repeated until the tow is fin- 
ished : then in working the second row, commence with a plain 
stitch, then follow with a loop, then two plain stitches, and repeat 
as before. For the third row begin with one or two plain stitches, 
make a loop^then net a stitch plain, and repeat the two loops and ^ 
the plain stitch to the end of the row. For the fouth row you net 
three stitches in plain netting, then make a loop stitch, and repeat 
as in previous rows. An attention to this arrangement, will soon 
enable the young student in net-work, to net in as many stitches 
as may seem desirable. 
Diamond Nkttino, op Five Stitches. — Commence with a 
long loop, then net five loops plain, repeat 
^\^TO4^ >5Wfi^/ to the end of the row, finishing with a long 
loop. Second row, begin with a plain loop, 
make a loose stitch to meet the short loop in 
the previous row, and withdraw the mesh 
before commencing the next loop, work four 
loops plain, and so proceed. Third row is 
commenced as the second: withdraw the 
mesh as before, and v/ork three plain loops. Begin the fourth 
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row with a plain stitch, work a long loop, then a loose stitch ; 
withdraw the mesh, and work two plain stitches ; again with- 
draw the mesh, work a |dain stitch, and so proceed to the end. 
The fifth is hegun with two plain stitches; then form a loose stitch, 
withdraw the mesh, work one plain loop, again withdraw the 
mesh> and finish with two plain stitches. The sixth row com- 
mences with three stitches plain, then make one loose stitch, and 
finish with two plain ones. For the seventh row, commence as 
in the last case ; make a long loop, and finish with two plain 
stitches. The ei^th row begins with three stitches in'plain net- 
ting ; withdraw the mesh, net one stitch plain, make a loose stitch, 
again withdraw the mesh, and finish ihe row with a plain stitch. 
In doing the ninth row net two stitches plain, withdraw the mesh, 
net two more plain stitches, make a loose stitch, again withdraw 
ihe mesh, and finish with a plain stitch. The tenth row is begun 
as the last, but instead of the loose stitch, net a plain one, then 
make the loose stitdi, and withdraw the mesh. The mesh proper 
for this kind of netting is No. IS, and the silk called second-sized 
purse twist, is the best adapted for this kind of work. 
DoTTXD Netting. — ^This is eaoly done. Cadt on the number 
of loops you require, and proceed as fol- 
lows. Begin with long loop, in which 
you next increase two stitches; repeat to 
&e end of the row. None of the rows 
are at all varied ; and you must carefully 
preserve its uniform appearance, as in that 
consists its principal beauty 

Shaded Silk Netting. — ^This is beautiful, when the shades 
blend well together. Of course, each row must be worked in one 
shade, and the next needful must be matched with the utmost caie. 
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It 18 not possible to give miaate rales on such a sdhject : bat, in 
this, aft in other things, practice will insore success. 
GmxciAH Nettino. — ^This is beautiful, and should be worked 
with fine silk, and with two meshes. No. 9 
and 18 ; one plain row is to be netted with 
the laige mesh, and then in the next row 
employ the smaH one. The silk is twisted 
round the fingers as in plain netting, and the 
needle must pass through the finger loop into the first stitch, and 
thence into the second. Then let the second be drawn through 
the first, and the first through the second, finishing the stitch by 
releasing your fingers and pulling the m^rial tight. The suc- 
ceeding stitch is a small loop, that appears to cross the stitches 
twisted together. These three kinds of stitches form the pattern, 
and are to be repeated until the work is completed. Grecian net- 
ting may be employed for a variety of purposes, and you can, of 
course, vary both the material and the meshes as best accords with 
the design you are intending to accomplish. 
French Ground Net. — ^You must have an even number of 
loops on the foundation, then proceed. First 
^row, plain stitches and long loops, alternate- 
ly ; second row plain ; make a loose stitch, 
and repeat. Begin the fourth with a loose 
stitch, net one plain, repeat to the end ; com- 
mence the fifth row by netting one plain loop, make a long loop, 
and the little loop as in the third row ; in coming after the last 
long loop, the little loop must be exchanged for a plain stitch. 

Another kind of Honeycomb Netting. — ^Use a mesh No. 
17, and set on an even number of stitches. Net the first row plain, 
having the silk round the mesh twice. For the second row you 
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put the ailk once round the mesh a6d net the second loc^, having 
pienousljr half twieted it Then' net the fint loop plain, net the 
fourth 80 the second, again n^ a stitoh plain, and thus proceed 
\inth plaip and hall-twisted stitches, alternately. The third row 
is the same as the first, and theidurth as the second. These 
kinds of netting are very pretty for purses^ bags, &c., and may be 
done in difbrent colors if the purse is worked in four or fiye rows 
of plain, and the same number of honeycomb netting. 
HoNCTCOMB Nettino. — ^You are to make an even number of 
loops, putting the silk twice round a No. 
18 mesh, for the second row net with the 
silk once round the mesh, and put the 
first stitch through the second at the beck, 
and net it ; then &e second stitch is pulled 
through the middle of the first and netted : you do the same with 
each two of the other stitches, and must be careful not to burst 
them. For the third row, the silk is put twice round the mesh, 
and the nettingis plain. You proceed thus in alternate rows until 
the work is done. 
Honeycomb Nbtting, with two Mbshzs. — ^The meshes pro- 
per are No. 9 and 16. Caai on an even 
number of stitches, and net the first row 
plain, with the No. 9 mesh. With mesh 
No. 16 net the second row,. w<nrking the 
eecond stitch first and &e first second, and 
so proceed netting the fourth stitch, and then the third, and so on 
to the end Work the thiid row with No. 9 as before, and the 
fourth row as the second, only netting the first loop plain, and 
then taking, first the third, and then the seacoid, and so, on to the 
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end, finiBhiBgwidialoopmpkiiiiiettiDg. The next row u dcMie 
pku with No. 9, the next with No. 16, exactly as die fint twisted 
raw. The odd stitch netted pkin, only ocean at die oommenoe- 
ment of each alternate row of netting done widt No. 16. Thla 
kind of netting is proper for a veiL 

Leat Nkttiho.— This is pretty when executed properly. You 
should work with cotton, and No. 14 mesh, 
five loops are required for each pattern. 
Commence the first row hy netting two plain 
loops for the edge, then net three plain, in the 
next loop increase iom, and repeat this oper- 
ation to the end of the row ; finish with two plain loops. Beg;in 
the second row as betore, and collect all the loops increased in 
each of the twice four loops formed in the last row, into one ; 
ihen net four loops plain ; repeat this to the end of the row, and 
net two plain as before. The third row is plain netting. The 
fourth row has two loops netted plain, then two mcne plain ; joa 
dien increase four on each of the next two loops, net one plain, 
and repeat the operation to the end of the row ; finish by netting 
two stitches plain. Fifth row, commence as before, net one plain 
loop, coUectthe increased loops as the second row, net three plain, 
and so repeat; net two plain to finish the row. Tlie next row is 
netted plain. Repeat these rows a$ often as your work requires 
it to be done. 

Net with Points. — ^This is done by making a foundation of, 
say, ninety stitches. Net on this foundation with any color yon 
please. Net fifty stitches and return back again, proceed as be- 
fore, only decreasing ten stitches, and so go on, until the required 
point is gained. Two colors are required. 
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Maltssb Nkttinq, in Spots. — ^Thia is neat and elegant: it is 

done as follows. The first two rows are netted 

plain : yon commence the third row by netting seven 

stilffhes; the silk is then to be passed round the 

mesh, and the needle In-ought under the knot in the 

second row, but without netting it; that is between 

the stitch you last netted and the one you are about 

to net. A loop is then made, which is not to be 

netted separately, as that would increase a stitch in the next row ; 

but it is to be taken up with the last of the seven stitches pre* 

viously netted. If you demre the spots to appear very distinct and 

prominent, let the silk pass twice round the mesh, and afterwards 

through the loop, and repeat the operation to the end. You may 

do this spotting, either as it appears in the pattern, or in almost 

any form you please. 

Plain Open Nettino. — ^This is pretty, and easy of execution. 

The operation is performed by netting three 

rows plain, then a row of loop stitches, then 

three rows plain, and a row of loops as before. 

You may net to any length you please. The 

direction here given is all that is necessary, and 

if duly attended to will enable any young lady 

to attain proficiency. 

Round Nettinc:. — ^You commence making the loops, as in 

common netting, by twisting the silk round 

the fingers, then pass the needle and the silk 

through the finger-loop, and bring it up on 

the back nde of the mesh, between it and 

the fore finger; the fingers and loop are still to be kept on them 
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MB More ; tiie mid^e is tben to be levened, and brought dxywn 
flirough ihe fint loop, (on the foimdakkMi,) and taking a danting 
dkection over the mesh. Haying dmwn it enlMy ^irongh, yoa 
withdraw your &iger frem the loop,arin ordinaiy netfaig. Yoa 
every ancoeding kx)p in the sanw yny. 



CHAPTER XY. 

NETTING. 

RTAlfTT.lW lie NETTINa. 

A PuRss, WITH China Silk. — ^Make as many stitches oa the 
i(Mmdation as you please. Net three lows i^th i^ain colon, 
then five with China silk. Repeat 

A Seam Purse, with Beads. — ^You will need four skeins of 
fine silk, and a mesh, No. 8. On a loundatica of (me hundred 
stitches, net one plain row. Then in the next row, net a jdain 
and a bead stitch successively. Net the third row plam, and be- 
gin the next with a bead stitch. Proceed tibus till the purse if 
completed. 

A Netted Bag, wtih Rino. — On a foundation of sixty sthches, 
net the bag to half the length required; then net in a gilt ring, and 
finish the bag. Drawit up with ribb<Hi»and plaoea gilded or silk 
tassel at the bottom. You will require coarse netting silk, and a 
No. 16 mesh. You may use union cord, ot gilt twist, if you pre- 
fer it 

Dice Pattern Purse. — ^This is done inlwo colors, highly coa^ 
tiasted. You must have two skeins of second siced silk, and a 
No. 10 mesh. On a foundation of ninety-eight stiiches, net sevi^ 
with the darkest color. You net seven rows. Then intiodnoe 
the lighter oik, by joining it to ±e seventh stitch of the first row 
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of the dark color, and net seven rows upon tbe succeeding seven 
stitches of the foundation. You must be careful to loop in the last 
dark stitch on each row : repeat ^s process until the purse is of 
the length you require ; of course reversing the squares. In cut- 
ting off the silk, youmtist leave sufficient to make a weaver's knot, 
with which is to be fattened to ibe sooceedtog color. 

Honeycomb MixTiajs. — You commence by casting on fifty 
stitches ; the first four rows are to netted plain : after which* you 
net one row with the silk, twice round the mesh ; again net two 
rowd with the silk round the mesh once : you then commence 
netting rounds, and net rotvs as' before. The first row is to be 
netted with the silk twice round the mesh ; the second is in honey- 
comb pattern ; the third round is executed as the first, and the fourth 
as the second ; for the fifth round you net eleven stitches with the 
(dlk, round the mesh, as in the first row, and make two increased 
stitches in the twelfth loop ; in the next row, you are to net five 
stitchte and increase two, netting the whole, as in the first row ; 
net the seventh like the second, and let this be repeated for the four 
succeeding rounds, a plain and a pattern roimd alternately ^ in the 
next round, which is plain, pass the silk twice round the mesh, 
and net seven stidles ; increase two stitches in the e%hth round and 
net seventeen in plain and pattern, alternate rounds ; in the eigh- 
teenth increase two, and net five rounds; again increase two, and 
net five ; and on each side again increase two ; net three rounds 
after the last increase^ continuing to net till you arrive at the stitch 
over the last stitch you increased, and net it to the one correspon- 
ding to it on the other side of the thumb; if it does not fit as it 
ought to do, you must decrease, until that object is secured ; you 
are to finish the thumbrby netting a round with the silk, put twice 
round the mesh, and two rounds in plain netting ; die silk is to be 
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feMraedta^iidioltfMtkiiinbtiioidtrtoMflht^ and 

you are to Btt pisiA aid pattern lovttds •uooeauTely. Wh«ii the 
mitten is tumAf ii& kagth yoa ^vikli* finish m the «me manner 
yon did the tfmmb, QibiirdoiiUe aiUc 

Nsmn Cvm. — ^The nattriak aie German wwA and Fsendi 
floss silk, and the work k ezecaled with a meah. No. 11, and a 
small steel (me. No. 1&. Yoa eonmaice on a loundatioQ of fifty- 
lour loops; and in order to loan the right side, you net one row 
ol wool with die laigemedi.ud time rows of silk with the small 
one,altemately,till yon hiive netted twentyfonr rows. Then you 
form the wrong side, 1^ nettii^ one row of wool with the larger, 
mesh, and two rows of the same material with the small one. 
You will require nine rows netted ^th the wide mesh« with two 
narrow rows b^ween each* Then net one wide row with wodi 
baring in each kop three stitches; above this, knit one nanow 
row ot silk, and do Ihe same at the other end. Yqu hare only to 
double the oufi, tummg the plain side inmost, and the rows of 
w«ol and silk will form a kind of border and finish to the whole, 

NSTTS9 CuvF WITH ^LK AMD Wooj.. — Qu a foundation of 
ninety-six stitches, and with a No. 11 mesh, net one row plain in 
fioss «lk. Second low the same. Then with an irory mesh of 
half am inch in width, net one row in Gtiman wooL The fourth 
row k to be done two stitches in one, with wool, using a small 
mesh. Then for the inside half of Uie cufi, net fourteen rows 
with the large and smaU meshes successiTely . These to be done 
in ffilk and wool alternately. The next three rows to be netted 
in dark wool Th^ with the small mesh net two rows in silk, 
the same go1<» as at the commencement, alternately, with seyen 
rows of wool» in proper shades, and finish with an edge to corres- 
pond wkh the beginning. 
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NsmED FRivoE.~-tJ8e a mesh No. 16, aod aetlbe reqviied 
lengdi, dropping off the 8titdi€9 on tiw left NiBt tiM next row 
die same. Then with a flat medi, flie widtti of tiie liinge, i^ac- 
ing the grooved edge downward, net otte row. Hieae lattn loops 
are to be cut, and either left as tibey are, or knitted two and two 
together, as ihe taste of th^ woik«r may ^tate. 

NrrrxD Opera Cap. — ^Work with one mesh, hall an inch 
wide ; and another, smaUer, of steel ; and begin on a foundati^m 
of seyenty-foar stitches. Yon mast procure in doable German 
wool, two colors that ccmtrast well : commence with the darkest 
, -shade, and net with the wicte me^ one row ; the seocmd is to be 
netted with the narrow one, and so on alternately : the sixth and 
seventh are both worked with the narrow mesh : then net five 
more rows with the wide and narrow meshes alternately: iMs 
done, you commence with the other color, and net one row, hav- 
ing three stitches on each loop of the row preoediiig : you now 
introduce silk of the same color as that of the wool first used, and 
net one row with the narrow mesh ; in iSbat row aU the stitches 
of the last row, netted in wool, must be taken up separately ; the 
foundation is now to be removed, and rows of the lighter colored 
wool and silk, are to be netted to correspond. Net another piece 
of work in exactly the same manner as the former, and taking one 
of the pieces, fold it in tiie middle, and net one row with ^e nar- 
row mesh in the centre row of knots ; in the piece thus doubled, 
proceed to net a row with the wide mesh, then two with the nar- 
row one, and again one with the wide mesh. The other piece is 
then to be folded in the same manner, and united to the former one 
by netting a row, taking up as before &e centre row of knots. 
This makjBS the front of the cap appear in four pieces. At the 
back, in the centre row of knots, net a Irow with the narrow mesh. 
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to ke^ it on an even foM. Yoa draw mp Ufeecap «t the end, and 
put the strings (m. Th» oompktes it 
Netted Scollof EsoniG.— You -vrork tilts witii a flat me^ 
and set on as many stitches as yoa m* 
tmdtohaTe sfx^ps. The flat mesh 
diouM he No. 3 ; and you vill also xt* 
quire two tound ones, one No. 14 and 
the other No. 18. Begin the woi^ as 
follows. Net the Jlirst row ^th the flat me^, and increase eigh- 
teen stitches into each of the loops on the foundation. For the 
second row, use the mesh No. 14, and net a plain stitch into eacl^ 
loop. Then, with the mesh No. 18, net the third row in long 
loops, by passing the material twice round the mesh ; you are 
to increase two stitches in the same loop, and so continue to the 
end of the row. In the fourth row you use the mesh No. 14 and 
leaving all the increased stitches without netting them, net the long 
loops plain. The fifth and sixth rows are netted plain with the 
mesh No. 14, which finishes the scollop. 

Plain Netted Gentleman's Purse. — Of coarse netting silk, 
you win require five skeins, and a mesh, No. 13. You must 
have a foundation of eighty stitches on which to commence, and 
you net to the length of ten inches. Net up the sides and damp 
it slightiy, after which it is put upon a purse stretcher, where it 
is to be left for a few hours, then take it off and trim it as you 
please. 

A Lady's Purse. — ^Net in the same manner seventy stitches 

on the foundati(Hi, and nine inches In length is sufficient. Employ 

a mesh No. 10, and fine netting sUk. Two colors may be used, 

netting five rows with one, and fourwifli the other. 

Plain Netted MrrrENS.— Begin oa forty-e^t stitches as a 
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foonditkNiy and net ibariowi ^aia s fhm iona th^ loqps, lor tiM 
ribbon, with a mesh dovhk te mm ol that you work with, 
lliea fivt rows noift ar» to be nettad pfattB s and ia^ next yoa 
nn»t joia both eadsy aad net xm/tfim round, taking care in the 
twelfth stitdi to inereaae. A|^ n^ round, and increase as be- 
fore. Net the reaaainiag stitches. You must then net nxteen 
Kwnds, incre«nog two stitches* to form the thumb, in the same 
place aa the other increased stitches, erery other round. Join the 
thumb stitches, and net seven rounds, which is the length of the 
thumb, decreasing a stitch or two in erei^ round. With the larger 
mesh you ate to net two stitches in erery loop, aad then net one 
round, taking the two together. Net two or three rounds wi& a 
finer mesh: this finishes the thumb. Net as many rounds as are 
wanted for the hand, and finish as before. Run in the ribbon, and 
edge with lace. You must have a No. 12 mesh, and five skeins 
of silk. 
A Plain Scollop. — ^You must cast on one stitch for each scol- 
lop : this is the first row. For the 
second, use a flat mesh No. 1, and 
increase twenty stitches in each loop 
Net the third with a round mesh No. 
14, netting all the increased loops 
plain. The two next rows are netted plain, with the same mesh, 
w^hich finisl^s the pattern. 
Cap Border Scollop. — ^You commence with one stitch for 
each scollop, as in last pattern. For the sec- 
ond row, use the flat me^ No. 1, and increase 
in each loop twelve stitches. Net the third round with the round 
mesh No. ^5, and be careful to net the increased stitches plain. 
The last row is netted plain, with the same mesh as the preced- 
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ing Oiie. The cottomsed in the nettiiig of ftese scollops* should 
be about the nze of what is called thiidnnzed purse twist 

Nkt Cratat. — ^This is netted with Gennan wool, and with a 
mesh No. 9« Haying cast on 400 stitches, in the color you intend 
first to use* net twenty-three rows in jdain netting. Then intro- 
duce the o&er cok^i or white ; and again* in the same manner, 
net twenty-three rows. Proceed thus, till you hare three stripes 
of each color: then net the two s^es leather, and draw up the 
ends. You may add tassels, if you choose. 

A Net Scarf. — ^This is to be worked with two fiat needles. 
No. 8 and No. 2, and in that kind of silk called dotken. You 
are to commence, by castii^ on 210 stitches, and netting ibur rows 
with the smaller mesh, and thirty or diuty-two with the larger 
one. Tliese repealed, six times, completes the scarf. You must 
add the four narrow rows, which will complete the ec^. , The 
scarf is to be drawn up at each end, and have tassels attached. 

A Long Purse, in Points. — ^Upon your foundation loops, 
put sixty stitches in one of the colors you intend to use, and re- 
turn on them. Then, in the next row, put on forty stitches, the 
next forty, and so on to ten, always returning on the number last 
put on, and leaving the ten unnetted. You then, with another 
needle, introduce your other color, and put on ten stitches upon 
the foundation loops, commencing ten loops from the sixty of the 
first color. When you hare reached the last of the sixty, which 
you will do when you haye put on the ten, you must draw the 
mesh out, and pass the needle with the second color, through the 
concluding stitch oi the first, working back upon the second color 
the ten stitches last introduced. The rest of the row is increased 
ten ; and you must then decrease, as you did wilh the first color. 
One pattern is then comjdete ; and you re-commence and proceed 
as before. 



CHAPTKR XVI. 
CROCHET. 

STITCBES Of CROCHET-. 

Crochet J^as been long known, but it has only become a fayorite 
with the Jair votaries of the needle, during the last few years. It 
is Tery difficult to describe* though easy of executicm, and can be 
applied to a variety of useful aud ornamental purposes. It is most 
frequently adopted in working shawls, table covers»pillows,mats, 
■lipper8» carriage mats, and a great variety of other things of ele- 
gance and utility. Silk, cott(»i,and wool, are employed, and the 
work is so easy, that a moderate share of attention to details, will 
make an expert workman. 

Stitches. — ^These are called plain single crochet, plain double 
crochet, i^ain stitch open crochet, and open crochet, with a variety 
of stitches. It is not easy to describe the manner of working 
crochet stitch, though it is easy of execution : perhaps the follow- 
mg will be found tokraUy correct Take a skein of wool, said 
having wound it, make a loop at. erne end, like the first link in a 
chain ; flirough this draw another, and so on, until the chain is (A 
the lex^h required. Each must be made rather tight as it is chawn 
through its preceding loop. This forms the foundation, and the 
young worker may then proceed with the article she intends to 
make. She must pass the needle through the last loop of the 
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fmUkdatioii, and oOcbng the nUk er attar mtitatM from behind* 
itsBw it tiutivf^ and eo proeeed irith eveiysucoeeding loop ol the 
loundalioii, uatil the WW is compleled. Having thus icmned the 
fint rowr^^mmst pioeeedaebeloretolofmaseooiid.aBd sooa 
from fig^t to lelt» had iicm left to lig^t* until ehe has all the rove 
teqaiied. Hiis is the moat ^bdfcial way we know of to die 
learner to poisQe and die wiH find that her wock isthe same on 
hotfa sides, producing raised and de{ae8sed rows in adtemate sue- 
cessiotv. In working she must not generally work backward and 
lorwaid, bat mast finish each row sepaiately. 

PukSN Crockst. — ^Make only one ioop in each stitch. In mak* 
ing ccHnmon pmses in crochet, ^s is the qtitch generally employed. 

Plain Doubx^ CaocHxr. — Keep two loops on the needle be- 
fore finishing the stitch. This stitch is moie generally in nse tfian 
any of the others described. 

Plaik Stitch Opxn Crqcbkt. — ^This stitch is done in ^ fol- 
lowing manner. To the last link of the foundation chain, crochet 
five stitches, which must be again crocheted in the fif& stitch of 
the chain. This is to be repeated to the foundation. The rest of 
the rows are to be dcme in the same way, attaching every fifth 
stitch to the centre one of each loop in the row preceding, lliis 
looks extremely well for purses, and it can be be varied by em« 
plo3ring two or more colors as taste or fancy may direct 

Op£N Crochst. — ^This stitch is difficdt to describe ; an atten- 

tion to flie following rules will, we hope, enable 

BrSMiflg the reader to understand it First make a chain 
' of the length required for the foundation ; then 
work one stitch plain, and bring the material round the needle, 
ivhich mui^ be passed tlaou§^ the first loop of ^ chain, throng 
which bring the material, and yon wHl thus have three stitches on 
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the neecde. tluot^ tiic two first ci tbne tile matoiaJ rawt be 
drawn, whidi will leave two ; ^roogii tiieec-tiie material mn^t be 
ag;ain drewn, and that will leare one, thiougli wiiidi yoa are to 
make one ctiteh ^am, as at the commeneemMit Yoa then put 
^ material over the needle, and thioogh ibeioiirfli Hnlt of &e 
^^ain,andiffolDeed as before. You wlH thus hare one plain stitdi 
^etweiNi each two donUe ones, which w^ ka;?e an opoi qnoe. 
^ DoiTBLE OsH C^iocHST.— This is a similar stiteh, only die sin- 
gle stiteh 18 omitted, and flie two long stitches axe 
made together, by pasmngthe neefie through the 
next loop without making a stitch. Tliiis you 
will have two long stitches and one open stitch in succession. 
Treble Open Crochet. — ^This is exactly like Ae last, only 
making three long stitches, instead of two, be- 
fore every plain stitch. It looks neat and ele- 
gant, and may have beads introduced, which 
produce a charming ef^t. The following di- 
rections will enaUe the novice to work with beads with freedom 
and accuracy. Thread the beads on a strong silk, and pass one on 
to the middle stitch of each of the three long ones. 

This will, of course, place a bead in the centre of each square. 
Beads of various colors may be introduced, so as to form a dia- 
mond. A gold or polished steel one should form the centre of 
each diamond. 

Double Stitch Crochet. — ^To work this you have only to 
take both meshes of ihe chain, instead of one, as in commou 
crochet. 

' Plain Stitch Elastic Crochet.— Work backwaid and for- 
' wards, first taking one mesh of tiie chain, and &en the odier. 
The upper mesh must be taken first 
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ficAB Stitch. — ^If jaa wish to work with beads, you must 
thread all you mtend to use, before you begin to work. Then 
when you wi^ to insert a bead, no matter what the pattern is 
you are executing, you have only to pass a bead down to the last 
stitch you have worked, and to fasten it on by working the stitch 
as usual; but this wiU leave it on the wrong side; to prevent 
which, you must bring the crocheting &read to the front, havii^ 
it oh the fore &iger of the left hand : by thus keeping the bead in 
front, and inserting the needle from die back or the stitch you are 
about to work, you can draw the thread through the back, and 
make the finishing loop in the common way: you will then find 
that the bead is on the right side. 

Edge Stitch.— tTo work this stitch you are to draw a loop 
through the first stitch on the row, or on the round, if you work 
in rounds, then draw a second loop through the one last made. 
Thus the edge stitch is formed. It is of importance to attend to 
the regular working of this stitch, because if it is not done, you 
vnW loose in each row a stitch. On a round, it is not necessary 
to work the edge stitch ; but when the work has to be turned to 
work round the contrary way, the edge stitch is indispensible. 

A Raised Stitch. — Make this by passing the needle through 
both meshes of the chain, and woricing two stitches instead of one, 
in the same space or hole. 

To INCREASE OR DECREASE A Stitch. — lu the foimer case, 
make turb stitches in the medh ; and in the latter, take two stitches 
togethei as one, or miss one. 

True Stitch.— This means to keep the stitches exactly over 
each other, when working in different colors, so as to conceal the 
the half stitch. This must be done with care: and the more at- 
tention is paid to it, the more beautiful will the work appear. 
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To rjLSTKK ON oa OFF.—Th^ former ia done by laying the 
two ends of the material coQtraiywise» and workinf^a few stitches 
with both. The latter process is perfoimed by drawing the ma- 
t^ial through the last stitch, which miist be fastened at the back. 

A DiviDDio LnoE. — ^The mostgeo^nl form is that oi worlqpg 
two stitches xof and down alternately) between the stripes in Uie 
groundings; biit it can be yaried according to taste. 

What is called making a stitch* at the beginning and end oi a 
row, means meaking one stitch of a chain before the first and af- 
ter the last, which new stitches are to be crocheted in the succeed- 
ing row. 

To Carry on a Thread in Doublk Crochet. — ^It is a very 
common thing to work a pattern in crochet, in more than one 
color; when this is the case, it is necessary that the colors, not 
required, should be so managed, as not to make loops, or stitches, 
at the back. To accomplish this, they must be worked in the 
following manner. Let the threads, that are not required, be laid 
along the fore finger of the left hand ; and the crochet needle must 
be inserted in the usual manner, into the stitch ; you are to let it 
go below the threads you are carrying on, and the thread with 
which you are working is to be drawn at the back, through the 
stitch, into which you inserted the needle or hook. Make the 
finishing loop as usual, which you carry over the threads, and 
pull through the two loops you have upon the needle. Thus you 
will make one stitch, and the process is to be repeated as often as 
your work requires it. 

Joining the Threads. — In order that threads may be united 
neatly and properly, observe the following directions. Do not 
work up the thread quite to the end, but leave a smaD portion ; 
then, on the fore finger of the left hand, by the end of the thread 
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you are about to commence working with, the end to be toward 
the tip of the finger, Ac bail will of course be toward the ann ; 
work over it for about six stitches, proceeding as you do in carry- 
ing oyer the threads ; then by the thread you worked with, but 
OB the same finger, and continue with the thread you have last 
fastened on, and work over it, fn the same manntr, for about six 
stitches. The ends are then to be cut, and you work on as usual, 
with the thread just joined. This is the best method we know, 
of making the work appesur neat, and, at the same time, of secur- 
ing the-required degree of fineness. 

To Increase a Stitch in Crochet. — ^The process by which 
this is done, is as follows. First, make the stitch as usual, then 
work it again from the hinder or back part of the stitch. This 
prevents a hole, which would otherwise occur. 

To TAKE IN A SrrrcH. — ^To do this, two stitches are taken on 
the needle at the same time, and you work them off as one. 

We have ^^n the fullest explanation of the various stitches 
in crochet, that our limited space will allow ; and we hope that 
the directions are so plain that no one will be at a loss to com- 
prehend their meaning. But we cannot piomise any votary of 
this delightful employment, even tolerable success, unless she will 
assiduously apply her own mind to the various directions. ** No 
one can become an expert needlewoman, wlto does not think, and 
think deeply, too."* 



CHAPTER XVII. 
CROCHET. 

XXAMFLES IN CKOCHET. 

Crochxt Edging, for Collars, &c. — Ascertain the length you 

will require, and cast on the necessary number 

- ^| i| l^y y f y l of chain stitches; you must use a steel hook 
XXSJpuT No. 19. You wiB ^d your labor facilitated - 
by sewing a piece of tape at the beginning and 
the end of the foundation-low of chain stitch. If the tops be an 
inch wide, it will form a good b^inning and termination. The 
foundation of chain stitch forms the first row ; the second is worked 
thus ; the hook is inserted through the first loop of the foundation ; 
(this will be on the tape,) through which, a loop is to be broiu^ht in 
the usual manner ; directly above this, a second loop is worked, 
which forms the beginning. You now leave the t^, and work 
two chain stitches; after which, you tiirow^ stitch cm the needle, 
by casting the material over it Then, taking Ate third loop on 
the foundation, counting from &e one last worked, you insert the 
hook, passing two loops without working them, and catching the 
thread from behind, pull it through. Thus, you will have on tne 
needle three loops ; and you must now throw a stitch on tiie hook, 
which is, in like manner, to be pulled through the first lopp, near 
the point. By this, you will still have three loops on the hook. 
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Affm, throw q& a stitch as before, which draw through tiie two 
fii9t loops on the end of the hook ; then throw- on an(^her stitch, 
which jsmet be pulled through the two loops remaining on the 
hook; You will then have only one loop upon the needle ; and 
thv3 one stitch is completed. Make two chain stitches, as before, 
and then perform another stitch ; and so proceed, as in the former 
row, but instead of inserting the hook inthe third loop, as before, 
pass it into the first open portion of the woik,and work the stitch 
oter the two chain stitches of the second row, as follows. The 
needle being inserted into ^e open space, you are to catch the ma- 
terial in from behind, and draw it through, by which you will have 
three loops on the hook : then throw a loop on as before, and let 
it be drawn through the first loop, on the point of the hook. An- 
other loop is next to be thrown in, and drawn through the two 
loops nearest the hook, on which you will now have two loops. 
YoM thus complete the stitch, as in the previous row, and so pro- 
ceed to the end. The next row is the same in all respects; and 
the fifth is to form a Vandyke edge : it is worked in the following 
manner : the needle is inserted into the open space, and work a 
double tambour stitch round the chain stitches of the fourth row ; 
then seven chain stitches are to be made and fastened to the two 
chain stitches of the last row, in the same manner as before. Thus 
one scollop or Vandyke is completed, and you work all the others 
in the same way. 
Petticoat Crochet £dging. — ^Work this in the following 
manner. First row like the last pattern. The 
X^\ ' \ A'a J second like .the second of the last; and finish 
rf'V^'^^/v^w^ with the fifth row of the same pattern. Per- 
sian cotton, No. 6, is the best material; and you work with a long 
steel crochet needle, having an ivory screw handle. 
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Crochet Edging, Haudkerchbefs.— This is^done it thiee iowb, 
woriced as the first, second, third, and fifth rows of crochet e^ing, 
for coUars. The material is Persian thread. No. 1 2 ; and you work 
with a fine steel crochet needle, widi a screw handle. 

Insertion, OR Crochet Beading. — Yonwork this,if nanow, 
as first and second rows of the first pattern ; if you have it wider, 
work if as the third row. It may be either worked with No. 8 or 
No. 12 cotton, and looks neat and handsome. 

The following remarks on crochet should be carefully attended 
to. It is necessary to work this kind of work, rather loose than 
otherwise, as it is liable to cut, if done over tight The size erf 
the stitch depends, of course, upon that of the needle ; and, there- 
fore, care should be taken, to hare them gauged. If a needle will 
go into the slit, opposite No. 4, but not into No. 5, then it is a 
No. 4 needle. 

Sofa Pillow. — Work in six threads fleecy, and with a good 
sized crochet needle ; work as follows. For the first stripe, com- 
mence with two rows of the same color ; the three next rows, in 
different shades, of a color that will contrast well with that of the 
two first; the sixth row must be of a different color, or it may be 
white. The next five rows are to correspond, reversing the colors 
and shades. The second stripe is composed of seven rows : the 
first, three distinct shadeis of the same color ; the middle one, a 
contrast ; and the other three, the same shades as the first, but re- 
versed as before. The third stripe is the same, but, of course, the 
colors are different. A white row in the middle of each stripe, is, 
in our opinion, the best. The fourth stripe is a repetition of ^e 
first, omittmg the color in the first two rows, the fifth of the se* 
cona, and the sixth of the third. The last stripe is to correspond 
exactly with the first. 
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TuBKiflH Pattxrn, roR A TABLirCoYXR.— Use a Steel needle, 
and six ^treads fleecy. Fonn the dividing line of two shades (^ 
the same t^olcnr, say claret, and hare four stripes, namely, white, 
gold color, blue, and seariet Then, on the white rtripe, woik 
the pattern in two greens, two scarlets, two bines, a brown, and a 
yellow. On the gold color, in twa blues and one claret, white, 
like, and green. On the Mne, in two scariets, two gre^s, one 
diab, white, Iffown, and orange. Andron ike scarlet, one green, 
one white, two blne6, a claret, and a bright yellow. We have 
merely given the colors in the above, as a specimen, and to assist 
the youthful artist in ^ formaticm of habits of arrangen^nt She 
can, of course, adopt any colors and shades she {leases ; and the 
more she employs her own thought and judgment, the more ori- 
ginal will her work appear. 

A Plain Crochet Bag, in Silk. — Begin at the top with a 
chain, of one hundred and fifty stitches. The material to work 
with, may be any kind of silk that is proper for the purpose, and 
of any color that may be deemed desirable. On this foundation, 
. a plain row is to be worked, and then a row in two colors, in two 
stitches of each alternately. The second color is employed to 
form the ground of the pattern. Work one plain row, and then 
work large stars, in a color to contrast with Ae plain ground. 
Between the large stars, work small ones, in a different color. One 
row of plain ground is to be crocheted on each side of the pattern ; 
and before commencing the second stripe, repeat the row of two 
colors in two stitches of each. The ground of the next stripe is 
to contrast highly with that of Ae fonner one. The larger stars 
should also be ^ell contrasted ; but, all in the same stripe, must ' 
be of the same col(»:; all the small stars should be alike. The 
stripes are to be repeated successively, until the bag is completed. 
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A. GmoK Cat* n ooAmn Cbbxilul— Wilh m tiini «l flix 
or d|^ stilchM, begia at tbe top, and hariag. anitad te cnds» 
woik found and KMHid,ja iowa,ai4iLit iaci^ iadMa aooss. 
Yoa most bnAtufBt y%MXt itileiiC0» in eai^ low, so aa to pRottve 
die wwk flat Woik die atilAca in open csDchet and between 
every two rowa, it will be beat to intDodnoe a lew ^ain lines, in 
blade and fold. This eap is exbemdy degmt 

A CaooHKTNacE Chain. — Camoieace with fine j^ainst^besi 
then pat tbe needle thion^ theback of the aeeond, and make oae 
stitch |dain. By twisting the chain, after every stitdi, yon will 
find that one stitch aj^eazs to ooss ; that stitch is the one to be 
next taken, and crocheted, 

A P1.AIM Crochet Pubsb. — ^This paxse is made with middle- 
sized netting silk, and is strong and dniahle. A chain is to be 
made of one hundred and forty stitches, of any color yon prefer, 
on which, yoa are to crochet three rows plain in the same color 
Then, five rows, in a color making a good contrast Bepeat these 
stripes as many times as are requisite, and crochet up the sides. 
Draw up the ends, and trim the purse.. 

We deem it unnecessary to add mcM examf^ in crochet, as 
without engravings, they would not be understood. This kind of 
woi^ is capable of being applied to an almost indefinite nun^ier 
of purposes; but in almost all cases, though easy of execution, 
the patterns are not easy to be described in writing. We have, 
however, done all that is required, to afbrd an insight into thiti 
kind of needlework ; and have shewn that for purses, bags, caps, . 
neck chains, &c., it can be readily brought into r^uisition. Much 
care and judgment are required in thearrai^|ement of colors, as on 
this, almost the vrhc^ beauty of tbe work dreads. 




CHAPTER XVllI 
TATTING. 

£XFL1NATI0N OF STITCHES. 

Tattino QpxN Stitch.— Take ym tatting needle, and, having 

threaded it with the 
appiq>iiate mateiial 
make a knot at the 
end. In order to 
make the loops, put 
the knot jnst made on ihe fere finger of the left hand, and form 
also a loop romid the seccmd, third and fourth fingers, extending 
them for that purpose. These loops are made by carrying the 
thread round the back of them,lainging it to the fore finger again, 
80 as to pass over the knot. In this position they must be held 
tightly down by the pressnre of die thumb. You vnH observe 
tbat the thumb and fore finger are never to be moved while you 
form the scollqp,but you are to bring the needle and thread toward 
you in a straight direction from the fore finger and thumb, between 
the second and third fingers: the needle is then to be inserted from 
behind the finger loop, up through the middle, between tiie thread 
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which is on the needle, and the thread round the hngeib. You 
muiit be careful to have the thread (on the needle) between you 
and the needle, after you have drawn it through. From the risrhf 
hand to the left the needle must be extended as tight as possiDle, 
leaving loose the loop which is round the finger as you make the 
stitch with the loop, and not with that pcnrtion of the thread which 
is next the needle. You are to withdraw the second finger, and 
allow the loop round the fingers to form round the thread. The 
fingers are then to be Wfm inserted, and foim the stitch with die 
second finger by drawing it up to its proper place, close to the thumb . 
This will finish the stitch. For the next, cast the thread over the 
back part of the hand, instead of bringing it to you as in the for- 
mer stitch, and let the needle be inserted down through die finger 
loop, between the first and second fingers ; then draw it up dirough 
between the two threads over the back part of the fingers, and form 
the stitch with the second one, as in the previous stitch. You 
work the third stitch the same as die first, only longer, diat it may 
form a bug loop. Repeat the second stitch, then the long loop ; 
and thus proceed until you have seven loops : after this, the thread 
is to be drawn up, so as to form die sooilc^. 
Star Tatting. — ^The material iac thJi kind ol work ia bobbin, 
sudi as is generally used for chilr 
dren'B caps. You have only to work 
six scollops and dsaw them up close, 
so as to form a star. When made 
with predfiion and regfularity, they 
* ^ '^^^^^w J present a neat appearance. Star tat- 

ting is well adapted for trimmings to 

a great many articles of apparel arid 
ocnament 
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Common Tattiiio Edgino. — ^Make the loops, and work the 

first stitch as in the first pattern ; then 

%^ Ji y ^ ^^f work twenty stitches the same way to 

form the scollop. When it is finished, 

you must draw np the thread tight, and then commence another. 

If it has heen properljf d<me, the scollop will draw freely. 



CHAPTER XIX 

CONCLUDING BEMABKS. 

* Ih bringii^ the Ladies' Woric-Table Book to a dose, ¥re can- 
not persuade omselyes to dismiss the subject, withoitf a word at 
two to our fair friends, as to the nse, necessary to be made, of a]) 
the nsefol or ornamental accomplisdmients their dicmnstances 
and situations may enable them to acquire. We should never, 
fc»r one moment, suffer the utile to be absmt from our thoughts : 
she who has no definite aim in what she does, can never have 
any good ground of hope, &at, in her progress through life, she 
can attam to excellence. 

These remarks apply principally to that large dass, who are 
dependent upon exertion of some kind, for the means of comfort 
and respectability, in their respective stations. But, as those la- 
dies, whose circumstances render a practical acquaintance with the 
arts here treated of, a matter of indifference, a knowledge of them 
is, by no means, unnecessary. In many ways indeed, a lady, 
blessed with afluence, may render an acquaintance with the details 
of needlework extensively useful. 

It is often the case that young persons are engaged in families, 
whose education has been, from some cause or other, lamentably 
negated. In those cases, the lady who feels her obligations, and 
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18 actuated by a true ChristiaB apirit, will conmder herself as stand- 
ing in the place of a mothex to her humble d^pend^ts ; and, un- 
der a deep sense oi her high res|K>nsibilities, wiU endeavor to im- 
prove, and fit them» by suitable and^kindly-imparted instructions, 
for the pre^per dischaige ol the duties of that static, which it may 
be presumed they will in after days be called upon to fill. In this 
case, how useful will the kind and careful mistress find a know- 
ledge of that art, which teaches the prop^ method of making those 
articles of dress which are so essential to every family who, how- 
ever humble, are desirous of securing the- respect of the wise and 
the good, by judicious economy^ and a neat and rec^pectable ap- 
pearance. 

Those ladies who are in the habit of devoting a portion of their 
time to the superintendence of our female charity schools, will 
also find such knowledge extremely beneficial. To those who 
are disposed to follow the ex^^ple of the holy Boreas, in provid- 
ing garments for the deserving and destitute poor, an acquaintance 
with ^in needlework is indispensible ; and indeed, it will, in 
every walk of life, bf found useful to her who is, by the ^Jiimat- 
in^ love of the Lord Jesus, disposed , : 

" To Mek the wretched oqV 
And court the offices of soft haraanity.** 

Another advantage may also be gained, by a manifestation of 
the kindly solicitude for the improvement of domestics, here pointed 
out. In cases where the secular tuition of yoimg persons has been 
neglected, it will be generally found that their religious and moral 
training has been equally uncared for. Let the Christian lady 
evince a real desire to improve the temporal condition of those be- 
neath her influence, and she will soon find that the best affections 
of the heart are opened to the reception of instructions of a highe 
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» 
and stiy^ man importeBt cliaiaeter. Hud indeed most be liial 

heart wfaieh can result Ihe kiiMiioe of giiniiine kindness ezereiasd 
in a friendly Ckiistiaa qurit We once had Ihe j^easuie of see- 
ing a young servant baptized in die faith of Chiist, while those in 
whose seirioe die was, and two others, highly reiqwctable per- 
sons, answered lor her at the font This beaotifiil meeting to- 
gether of the rich and die pocM', toc^ jdaoe in <Mit of the most 
Sj^endid parish churches in England, and 1^ on our minds an im- 
pression which will never be effiM»d. 

In the foregoing pages we hare endeav<»ed to lay before the 
young votary of the neecBe, such instructions as we hqw will be 
found sufficiently clear to enable her to produce many a delightful 
specimen of her assiduity, taste, and judgmont We have sought 
to be concise, without being obscure ; and to give plain directions, 
widiout making our readers mere imitators, or copyists. One fault 
which is to he found in idl the books on these subjects, whidi we 
have seen, we have carefully avoided ; that is, the giving a list of 
die various colours to be en^loyed in ihe fabrication of each ez- 
an^le given. Nddiing can be more absurd, and mischievous dian 
this. The young work- wcxnan can only exercise her judgment, to 
any extent, in this department of her labcnrs. The various stitches 
i^e must form according to the prescribed rule ; because, in most 
instances, they can be performed in no other manner ; but in the 
choice of materials, and colors, she should have free scope : here 
jud^ent, taste, and fancy, should range untrammelled by rules and 
forms ; and yet this is rarely done, because the lady is taught to 
rely upon her patterns, and scarcely ever to consult her own sense 
of beauty or propriety. We see the effect of this, in the sameness, 
and monotonous appearance of almost all kinds of fancy-work : 
and we have endeavored to do our best, to introduce a more cor- 
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lect taste and principle into this department of the ekgant arts, in 
which females are ei^aged We know that much native genius 
exists among our ^r countrywomen ; and we wish to see it ex- 
pandt as freely as the rei&eshing hreezey that sweeps avtx our na- 
tive hills. 

We have before alluded to the various and interesting uses to 
which the needle <xsk be appfied, and the high moral ends it is so 
well calcuiated to promote: and if such be its importance, then it 
will be readily admitted by all, that he who Ins made the most im- 
provemoits, and produced the mo^ finished specimens of this ali- 
importaat instrument, has conferred a real benefit upon his race. 

We have a higher epd in view, dian promoting the aequisitioli 
of aocomplidmiei^, however elegant or {^easing. We wish to di- 
rect the mindsof those whom we are thus endeaTOimg to interest 
and in8tnict,to te immortal beauties of nnnal ezcelleik». These 
works may be made conducive, in a high degree, to the devdop- 
mentof family afiection, and the promotion, to a vast e3rtieiit,(rf die 
purposes of genuine charity, beneydeace, and friendship. But 
&ere i& yet a higher land d use, to which we would iiq^y them. 
We would have die young lady, who is becoming expert and clever 
at her needle to reflect, as the beautiful febric grows beneath ber 
forming hand, that her wodc,and the pow» and skill to pian and 
execute jt, is an ^nam^on of the Immortal Mind; <A that Afind, 
whose orei^ve powers are a fomt,but k|;iUe transcript of the Om- 
nipolttitWis^bm of the Deity. This thought gives a permanency 
to what wdu]d,in any otbtf l%ht be only transitory as the summer 
cloud. It is Omnipoteht Wisdom and Po w», whidi has contrived 
and executed all the beautiful wonders of creaticm; and that Wis- 
dom and Power were called into activity by Omnipotent Love, We 
wish to impress tiiis si^ime tr^ upon the mind of our young 
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readers, because we wish them to place their Heavenly Fadier be- 
fore then — as their pattern and example— -in all that they take in 
hand ; and to remember that, as He formed the universe, by Wisdom, 
from Love — so all their actions and elegant contrivances should 
be the result of judgment, guided by*aflfecti<Hi — ^that they may thus 
become like their Father, who is in Heaven. 

Indeed, it is only when accomplishments are rendered subservi- 
ent to the development of moral goodness^ that they may become 
pursuits at all wor&y of an accountable being. We were not sent 
into this world to flutter through life-like the gaudy butterfly, only 
to be seen and admired. We weredesignedtobe useful to our fellow 
beings; and to make all our powers and eapal)flities,in some way 
or otiier conducive to die hapjnness and wellaie of our co-joume3i[ers 
on the path of time. To this end, we wic^ our fair countrywomen 
to devote tiieirbest attention ; and,in its attainm«it,to exert every 
eneigy which they possess. We wish them to make all the know- 
ledge which &ey may acquire subs^re some noble purpose; ^^ieh 
will outlive the present hour. But to do this, the well-spring of 
the purest affections must be opened in the soul ; juid flie elegant 
productions of taste and genius become vitalized, and animated, by 
the spirit of love. Thus, and thus only, can the occupations of a 
leisure hour be converted into efficient ministers oi good; and 
such they will assuredly be found, if {nactised from right motives, 
and placed in due subradination to the right exercise of more im- 
portant duties. The young votaress of the needle, of drawkig, or 
of music, should ever bear in mind, that &e thne emplc^ed in those 
pursuits, will be accounted lost or improved, by the impartial Judge 
of all — just in proportion as they have been made to serve the 
puposes of selfish gratification, or to minister to the development 
of an elevated moral character—generous and warm a£fection&^-and 
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the ctthivatioii of those TiTtnes, which, as essenttate ot the Chris- 
tiah charaoler, riiali o^ve tho laTSges of time, and qualify the 
Bool for all ^ beatitades oi a oonung eternity. 

In all then thilt ^ young My aims to team, or to aocomplifih, 
let her place a hi^ and moral standard before her, and resolre to 
render every transaction of her life conducive to htsr preparation 
for a holier state of being. Onr various Iscnlties and powers 
were not given us to be wasted, but to be need to the honor of our 
Creator— -the comfort and wdfere of those around u»--and, as a 
consequence of pur faithful discharge of our several ohligatioi»s> 
conducive, in an eminent degree, to our happiness. No mistake 
can be more fatal, than an idea that, for what we call trifles, we 
shall have no iuxK)unt to render. What we call trifles, may be, 
in their consequence, both to ourselves and others, the most im- 
portant acts of our lives. It is not by great events that our char- 
acters are formed ; but by the neglect or performance of our duties 
in that state of life, into which die Wisdom of our Heavenly 
Father has seen fit to call us. To elevate the sufferings, sooth 
the sorrows, increase the comforts, and enhance the joys of all 
around us, should be 6ie highest aim of a laudable ambition — and 
every endeavor should be most assiduously devoted to the accom- 
plishment of these important ends. It is, in fact, only when we 
thus employ our various talents and capabilities, that they are re- 
ally useful , in imy other case, they are only ministers to our per- 
sonal pride, and selfish gratification, instead of becoming links in 
that golden chain, by which the feithf ul performance of appointed 
duties is elevated to the possession of " a crown of ri^teousness, 
that fadeth not away.** 

Let, then, the youthftd female, as she plies her needle, or exer- 
cises her judgment or ingenuity, in the choice of colors or mate- 
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rials, or IB the uiYeBtioii of new derelopinentB of aeatiTe genius, 
ever lemember to exercise those powers a^ a Christian — ^let her 
cultiyate* in her inmost soul, the oonTiction, that all Iftr skill and 
power is imparted frc»n on high — pod let her he caiefol to make 
an she doe8,a samfioe, acceptable to her God, by doing all in the 
spirit, and under the influence of that sacred charity — that bound- 
less beneyolenoe — ^which ever rejoices, in making its Tarioos ca- 
palnlities subsenrient to &e good of others, and thns gives to the 
otherwise perishaUe occurrences of time, an endurance and a con- 
tinuity, that shall endure for erer. 
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